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FOR THE ANTHOLOGY. 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE OF THE LATE 


HON. SAMUEL DEXTER. 


"Tn decease of the honourable Samuet Dexrer has been 
recently announced to the publick. The worth of this patri- 
archal sage ought not to be forgotten, for wisdom and virtue 
are most successfully taught by example. That of Mr. Dex- 
ter deserves a more durable record : he was truly one of the 
memorable men of our country. 

When a youth, it was the intention of his father, who was 
a respectable clergyman, to educate him for his own pro- 
fession. This was the natural effect of discovering in his 
child uncommon powers of mind and contemplative habits. 
The reverend gentleman was able to instruct, and he faith- 
fully qualified his son for admission into Harvard College. 
But about the time when he was to have entered the univer- 
sity, he manifested a strong disinclination for the profession 
his father had chosen. In consequence of this the plan of his 
education was changed, and he became an apprentice to a 
merchant in this town. 

It is not easy to account for this event, as he had no avarice 
in his nature, and still retained a strong taste for literature, 
which he carried with him through life. He was at this time 
advanced a little beyond the age at which students usually en- 
ter college, with a mind more mature than ordinary, and na- 
turally investigating and confiding in its own strength. It is 
known that soon after this period he applied himself to exa- 
mining with assiduity the foundation on which the advocates 
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for Christianity rest its pretensions to divine authority ; and 
that his parents were anxious, lest the son of their fondest 
hopes should become an infidel. These circumstances have 
induced a belief, that the entire change in the plan of his edu- 
cation, ata period of life when a bold inquisitive mind natu- 
rally asks questions on theological subjects, which it wants 
information to answer, arose from some doubts respecting re- 
ligion. | 

The father’s creed was marked with the austerity of Calvi- 
nism ; but the mind of the son was not formed by nature to 
receive on authority opinions that might appear to him irra- 
tional and unfounded. The probability of this conjecture is 
increased by the known fact, that the result of his examina- 
tion into the evidence of Christianity was a firm belief of its 
divine original, accompanied with a rejection and zealous dis- 
approbation of the dogmas of the famed theologist of Geneva ; 
which he considered as unsupported by scripture, and doing 
violence to the moral attributes of God. These opinions he 
retained through his long and exemplary life ; but in the lat- 
ter part of it he became less confiden: in the results of all hu- 
man investigation, and used to say, that he found it much 
easier to state with precision his doubts and difficulties, than 
the articles of his creed. This turn of mind never inclined 
him to scepticism, but rendered him catholick towards all 
from whom he differed. Ever after his early examination of 
the evidence of Christianity, he appears to have had a firm 
belief of its divine original. 

On the expiration of his apprenticeship he commenced bu- 
siness in this town, and soon after married. Strength and ac- 
tivity were the characteristicks of his mind, and he became 
eminent in every thing to which he applied himself. At the 
age of thirty-six years he found himself possessed of property 
sufficient to satisfy his moderate desires. At this time his 
business was more profitable than at any former period, and 
free from hazard. But he had accomplished the purpose for 
which he engaged in commerce. He knew the necessity 
of a competency for the maintenance of his family, and felt 
the obligation of endeavouring to acquire it ; but he had no 
relish for the glitter of wealth, and no avarice to lead him to 
hoard it. His mind had never been limited to his compting- 
room and ledger. By his mercantile education the objects of 
his pursuit had been less changed in fact, than in appearance, 
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Pgssessing literature as well as talents, and thirsting for 
more knowledge, he abandoned commerce, and retired to 
Dedham, his native town, where his widowed mother still liv- 
ed. Towards this excellent parent he was remarkably affec- 
tionate. Eminent for knowledge, justice and charity, he soon 
became the common friend, and almost the father of his na- 
tive village. 

He was chosen a representative in the provincial assembly ; 
there his talents and merit were immediately conspicuous, 
and he was elected a counsellor ; but the choice was negativ- 
ed by the governour, as he had become conspicuous in oppos- 
ing the claims of the British government. This was repeat- 
ed a number of years. He was constantly elected till it was 
thought imprudent to persist in negativing him. He conti- 
nued in the council six years, and until negatived by gover- 
nour Gage, in company with the late governour Bowdoin and 
doctor Winthrop ; the British administration having express- 
ly ordered those three gentlemen to be negatived, in case 
they should be re-elected into the council. This was suppos- 
ed to have taken place in consequence of the formal contro- 
versy between governour Hutchinson and the council on the 
right of the British Parliament to tax the colonies ; which 
had been conducied, on the part of the council, by those three 
members. It will readily be believed that neither the zeal of 
Mr. Dexter for the principles of the revolution, nor his popu- 
larity was impaired by this circumstance. While he was a 
member of the provincial assembly, he was appointed com- 
missioner for setuling the disastrous business then known by 
the name of the Land Bank, and also treasurer of the pro- 
vince. The former office he accepted, but the latter he de- 
clined. 

At the beginning of the war he was an active member of 
the provincial congress, though in a very weak state of health. 
Being one of a committee, whose duty it was to report a plan 
of defence at that critical juncture, he differed in opinion from 
the majority ; they were in favour of raising an army imme- 
diately, before any regular sys.em o* supplies had been orga- 
nized ; he contended that so .e establishments for arming, 
feeding and clothing an army were first to be made ; that -to 
collect together in the neighbourhood of a formidable, hostile 
regular force, a large body of men without discipline or sup- 
plies, was offering them up as a sacrifice, and furnishing a 
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fatal triumph to the enemy ; and that the battle of Lexington 
had demonstrated the nature of our country and the enthusi- 
asm of the people to be an adequate security against any ex- 
tensive hostile operations until necessary arrangements could 
be made for supplying an army. The anxious caution of his 
patriotism was mistaken by some zealous men for disaffection 
to the revolution, and produced a momentary murmur against 
him. Haughty integrity cannot endure suspicion. He retired 
from publick employment, feeble from disease, exhausted with 
fatigue, indignant for himself, and trembling for his country. 
Yet he was speedily and repeatedly solicited to accept offices 
of honour and emolument, to some of which he was in fact 
appointed, notwithstanding he had declined all publick em- 
ployment. Distrust had vanished ; there was a native frank- 
ness in his character that confuted suspicion. The profits of 
office would then have been very convenient to him, as he 
was for a time reduced to poverty by a depreciating paper 
currency. But his constitution appeared dangerously impair- 
ed, and he longed for the quietude and leisure of retirement. 
Health gradually returned, but he had acquired a relish for 
solitude. 

Secluded from the society of all but his family and a very 
few friends, the last thirty years of his life were devoted to 
reading, meditation, and writing. Theology was his favour- 
ite subject ; on this he read much and thought more. He 
once intended to publish the result of his labours ; but whe- 
ther he finished the work is uncertain; a short time before 
his death he burned his manuscripts. His faith in Christian- 
ity became stronger, as by advancing towards the grave le 
had more need of it : These are his own words. 

His economy was the dictate of principle ; he neglected 
nothing, he squandered nothing, that he might increase the 
fund for beneficence. His charities were numerous ; and as 
the occasions for the use of his property diminished, he many 
vears before his death divided the principal part of it among 
his children. The common foible of old age never overtook 
him. He saw nothing lovely in money, but the means of en- 
joyment and kindness. 

With the preceding biographical notices, the prominent 
features of his character have been so blended that a distinct 
account of this is unnecessary. Nature formed him ona large 
scale. His body, his mind and his feelings were strong and 
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proportionate. Warm and constant in his attachments, he 
was naturally inclined to vehemence in his resentments. 
When he conquered this propensity, it was the triumph of 
principle ; not so much a compliance with the dictate of phi- 
losophy, as obedience to Christianity. He had uncommon ta- 
lents for sarcastick composition ; but though he indulged his 
inclination for this in former periods of his life, he declared in 
old age that he sincereiy repented of it ; thinking it immoral 
and unchristian to delight in wounding the feelings of others. 
His discrimination of character partook of severity. Merit 
instantly commanded his esteem, and misery his assistance ; 
but for pertinacious folly and vice he had no relentings. Feel- 
ing his own strength, he sometimes seemed for a moment to 
forget the weakness of others. This he considered as a de- 
fect in his character, and mentioned it with regret. 

He died from natural decay, in the eighty-fifth year of his 
age, having long expected theevent. By his last will he gave 
many charitable legacies, the most considerable of which is 
five thousand dollars to Harvard university for promoting bib- 
lical criticism. 

Probably it may be thought that the foregoing sketches 
exhibit more of the fidelity of history, than the partiality of 
eulogy. Such has been the intent of the writer ; for he knows 
that the venerable departed would frown on fulsome panegy- 
rick. All the excellence of man is imperfect, and every just 
picture of it must be shaded. When merit is abundant, it is 
enough that errors are few, chastened by principle, and such 
as seem naturally associated with human greatness and virtue. 


REMARES ON THE UTILITY OF CLASSICAL LEARNING. 
(Coneluded from page 376, vel. viii.) 


1V. "P'ue fourth and last objection to the study of Latin and 
Greek, “ That the classick authors contain descriptions and 
doctrines, that tend to seduce the understanding, and corrupt 
the heart,”—is unhappily founded in truth. And indeed, ia 
most languages there are too many books liable to this cen- 
sure. And, though a melancholy truth, it is however true, 
that a young man, in his closet, and at a distance from bad ex- 
ample, if he has the misfortune to fall into a certain track of 
study which at present is not unfashionable, may debase his 
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understanding, corrupt his heart, and learn the rudiments of 
almost every depravation incident to human nature. But to 
effect this, the knowledge of modern tongues is alone sufh- 
cient. Immoral and impious, writing is one of those arts in 
which the moderns are confessedly superiour to the Greeks 
and Romans. 

It does not appear, from what remains of their works, that 
any of the old philosophers ever weni so far as some of the 
modern, in recommending irreligion and immorality. The 
Pagan theology is too absurd to lessen our reverence for the 
gospel ; but some of our philosophers, as we are pleased to 
call them, have been labouring hard, and I fear not without 
success, to make mankind renounce all regard for religious 
truth, both natural and revealed. Jupiter and his kindred 
gods may pass for machines in an ancient epick poem ; but in 
a modern one they would be ridiculous, even in that capacity ; 
a proof, that in spite of the enchanting strains wherein their 
achievements are celebrated, they have lost all credit and 
consideration in the world, and that the idolatrous fables of 
classical poetry can never more do any harm. From the 
scepticism of Pyrrho, and the atheism of Epicurus, what dan- 
ger is now to be apprehended ! The language of Empiricus, 
and the poetry of Lucretius, may claim attention ; but the rea- 
sonings of both the one and the other are too childish to sub- 
vert any sound principle, or corrupt any good heart ; and 
would probably have been forgotten or despised long ago,g 
some worthy authors of these latter times had not taken pains 
to revive and recommend them. The parts of ancient sci- 
ence that are, and always have been, studied most, ‘are the 
peripatetick and stoical systems ; and these may undoubtedly 
be read, not only without danger, but even with great benefit 
both to the heart and to the understanding. 

The finest treatises of pagan morality are indeed imperfect ; 
but their authors are entitled to honour for a good intention, 
and for having done their best. Errour in that science, as 
well as in theology, though in us the effect of prejudice and 
pride, was generally in them the effect of ignorance : and 
those of them, whose names are most renowned, and whose 
doctrines are best understood, as Socrates, Aristotle, Cicero, 
Seneca, Epictetus, and Antoninus, have probably done, and 
still may do, service to mankind, by the importance of their 
precepts, by their amiable pictures of particular virtues, and 
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by the pathetick admonitions and apposite examples and 
reasonings wherewith their morality is enforced. Love to 
their country ; the parental, filial, and conjugal charities ; re- 
signation to the divine will; superiority to the evils of life, and 
to the gifts of fortune ; the laws of justice, the rights of hu- 
man nature ; the dignity of temperance, the baseness of sen- 
suality, the proper direction of fortitude, and a generous, can- 
did, and friendly behaviour, are enjoined in their writings 
with a warmth of expression, and force of argument, which a 
Christian moralist might be proud to imitate—In a word, 
I think it may be affirmed with confidence, that the know- 
ledge of ancient philosophy and history must contribute to 
the improvement of the human mind, but cannot now corrupt 
the heart or understanding of any person who is a friend to 
truth and virtue. : 

But what have you to say in vindication of the indecency of 
the ancient poets, of Aristophanes, Catullus, Ovid, Martial, 
Petronius, and even of Persius, Juvenal and Horace? Truly, 
not a word. I abandon every thing of that sort, whether mo- 
dern or ancient, to the utmost vengeance of satire and criti- 
cism ; and should rejoice to hear, that from the monuments 
of human wit all indecency were expunged for ever. Nor is 
there any circumstance that could attend such a purification, 
that would make me regret it. The immoral passages in 
most of the authors now mentioned are but few, and have nei- 
ther elegance nor harmony to recommend them to any but 
profligates :—so strict is the connection between virtue and 
good taste ; and so true it is, that want of decency will always 
in one degree or other betray want of sense. Horace, Per- 
sius, Martial, Catullus, and Ovid himself, might give up all 
their immoralities, without losivg any of their wit :—and as 
to Aristophanes and Petronius, I have never been able to dis- 
cover any thing in either, that might not be consigned to eter- 
nal oblivion, without the least detriment to literature. The 
latter, notwithstanding the name which he has, I know not 
how, acquired, is in every respect (with the reserve of a few 
tolerable verses scattered through his book) a vile writer ; his 
style harsh and affected ; and his argument such as can ex- 
cite no emotion, in any mind not utterly depraved, but con- 
tempt and abhorrence. The wit and humour of the Athenian 
poet are now become almost invisible, and seem never to have 


been very conspicuous. The reception he met with in his 
VOL. IX. 2 
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own time was probably owing to the licentiousness of his 
manners, and the virulence of his defamation, (qualities which 
have given a temporary name to more bad poets than one) ; 
and for his reputation in latter times, as a classick author, he 
must have been indebted, not to the poignancy of his wit, or 


the delicacy of his humour, nor to his powers of invention and 


arrangement, nor to any natural display of human manners to 
be found in him, (for of all this merit he seems to be desti- 
tute), but solely to the antiquity of his language. In proof of 
one part of this remark, it may be observed, that Plato in his 
Sympostum describes him as a glutton, drunkard, and profli- 
gate : and to evince the probability of another part of it, I 
need only mention the excessive labour and zeal wherewith 
commentators have illustrated certain Greek and Latin per- 
formances, which if they had been written in our days, would 
never have been read, and which cannot boast of any excel- 
lence, either in the sentiment or composition. 

But do you really think, that such mutilations of the old 
poets, as you seem to propose, can ever take place ? Do you 
think, that the united authority of all the potentates on earth 
could annihilate, or consign to oblivion, those exceptionable 
passages ‘—I do not: but I think that those passages should 
never be explained, nor put in the hands ofchildren. And sure, 
itis not necessary that they should. In some late editions 
of Horace, the impurities are omitted, and not so much left 
as a line of asterisks, to raise a boy’s curiosity. By the atten- 
tion of parents and teachers, might not all the poets usually 
read in schools be printed in the same manner ! Might not 
children be informed, that, in order to become learned, it is 
necessary to read, not every Greek and Latin book, but those 
books only that may mend te heart, improve the taste, and en- 
large the understanding ? Might they not be made sensible of 
the importance of Bacon’s aphorism, “ That some books are 
to be tasted, others to be swallowed, and some few to be chew- 
ed and digested ?”—that is, as the noble author explains it, 
‘“ That some are to be read only in parts ; others to be read, 
but not curiously ; and some few to be read wholly with dili- 
gence and attention ?”—a rule, which, if duly attended to, 
would greatly promote the advancement of true learning, and 
the pleasure and profit of the student. Might not a young 
man be taught to set a proper value on good compositions, 
and to entertain such contempt for the bad, as weuld secure 
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him against their influence? All this I cannot but think prac- 
ticable, if those who superintend education would study to 
advance the moral as well as intellectual improvement of the 
scholar ; and if teachers, translators, and commentators, 
would consider, that to explain dulness is foolish, and to illus- 
trate obscenity criminal. And if all this were practised, we 
should have no reason to complain, of classical erudition, that-~ 
it has any tendency to seduce the understanding, or inflame 
the passions. In fact, its inflammatory and seductive quali- 
ties would never have been alarming, if commentators had 
thought more, and written less. But they were unhappily 
too wfse to value any thing beyond the knowledge of old 
words. To have told them, that it is essential to all good 
writing to improve as well as inform, and to regulate the af- 
fections as well as amuse the fancy and enrich the memory ; 
that wicked books can please none but worthless men, who 
have no right to be pleased, and that their authors instead of 
praise deserve punishment ;—would have been to address 
thern in a style, which with all their knowledge of the gram- 
mar and dictionary they could not have understood.* 


” It must move the indignation of every person who is not an arrant 
bookworm, or abandoned debauchee, to observe iow industriously Jo- 
hannes Dousa, and others of that phlegmatick brotherhood, have ex- 
pounded the indecencies of Greece and Rome, and dragged into light 
those abominations that ought to have remained in utter darkness for 
ever.— Mons. Nodot, a critick of the last century, on occasion of lraving 
recovered, as he pretends, a part of an ancient manuscript, writes to 
Mons. Charpentier, Directeur de l’academie Francoise, in the following 
terms. ‘* J’ ai fait, Monsieur, une decouverte tres-avantageuse a ’em- 
pire des lettres : et pour ne pas tenir votre esprit en suspens, plein de la 
joye que je ressens moi-meme, je vous dirai avec precipitation, que j’ai 
entre mes mains ce qui manquoit de . Vous pouvez croire, 
Monsieur, si aimant cet auteur au point que je fais 








&e. Vous ap- 
percevrez, Monsieur, dans cet ouvrage des beautés qui vous charme- 
ront. Je vous prie d’ annoncer cette decouverte a vos illustres Aca- 
demiciens ; elle merite bien, qu’ ils la scachent des premiers. Je suis 
ravi que Ja fortune se soit servié de moi, pour rendre a la posterite un 
ouvrage si precieux,” &c. Ifthe lost Decades of Livy had been reco- 
vered, this zealous Frenchman could hardly have expressed himself 
with more enthusiasm. What then will the reader think when he is 
told, that this wonderful accession to literature, was no other than Pe- 
tronius Arbiter ; an author, whom it is impossible to read without in- 
tense disgust, and whom, if he be ancient, (which is not certain), T scru- 
ple not to call a disgrace to antiquity ? 
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Still I shall be told, that this scheme, though practicable, is 
too difficult to permit the hope of its being ever put in execu- 
tion. Perhaps it may be so. And what then ? Because pas- 
sages that convey improper indeas may be found in some an- 
cient writings, shall we deprive young people of all the in- 
struction and pleasure that attends « <gular course of classi- 
cal study ? Because Horace wrote some paltry lines, and Ovid 


some worthless poems, must Virgil, and Livy, and Cicero, 


and Plutarch, and Homer, be consigned to oblivion ? I donot 
here speak of the beauties of the Greek and Latin authors, 
nor of the vast disproportion there is between what is good in 
them, and what is bad. In every thing human there is a 
mixture of evil: but are we for that reason to throw off all 
concern about human things ? Must we set our harvests on 
fire, or leave them to perish, because a few tares have sprung 
up with the corn? Because oppression will sometimes take 
place wherever there is subordination, and luxury wherever 
there is security, are we therefore to renounce all govern- 
ment ?—or shall we, according to the advice of certain famous 
projectors, run naked to the woods, and there encounter every 
hardship and brutality of savage life, in order to escape from 
the tooth-ach and rheumatism ? If we reject every useful 
institution that may possibly be attended with inconvenience, 
we must reject all bodily exercise, and all bodily rest, all arts 
and sciences, all law, commerce, and society. 

If the present objection prove any thing decisive against 
ancient literature, it will prove a great deal more against the 
modern. Of classical indecency compared with that of latter 
times, I do not think so favourably as did a certain critick, 
who likened the former to the nakedness of a child, and the 
latter to that ofa prostitute ; I think there is too much of the 
last character in both: but that the modern muses partake of 
it more than the ancient, is undeniable. I do not care to 
prove what I say, by a detail of particulars ; and am sorry to 
add, that the point is too plain to require proof. And if so, 
may not an early acquaintance with the best ancient authors, 
as teachers of wisdom, and models of good taste, be highly 
useful as a preservative from the sophistries aud immoralities 
that disgrace some of our fashionable moderns? If a truc 
taste for classick learning shall ever become general, the 
demand for licentious plays, poems, and novels, will abate 
in proportion ; for it is to the more illiterate readers that 
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this sort of trash is most acceptable. Study, so ignominious 
and so debasing, so unworthy of a scholar and of a man, so re- 
pugnant to good taste and good manners, will hardly engage 
the attention of those who can relish the original magnificence 
of Homer and Virgil, Demosthenes and Cicero. 

A book is of some value, if it yield harmless amusement ; 
it is still more valuable, if it communicate instruction ; but if 
it answer both purposes, it is truly a matter of importance to 
mankind. That many of the classick authors possessed the 
art of blending sweetness with utility, has been the opinion 
of all men without exception, who had sense and learning 
sufficient to qualify them to be judges.—Is history instructive 
and entertaining ? We have from these authors a detail of 
the most important events unfolded in the most interesting 
manner. Without the histories they have left us, we should 
have been both ignorant of their affairs, and unskilled in the 
art of recording our own: for I think it is allowed, that the 
best modern histories are those which in form are most simi- 
lar to the ancient models.—Is philosophy a source of improve- 
ment and delight ? The Greeks and Romans have given us, 
I shall not say the most useful, but I will say the fundamen- 
tal, part of human science ; have led us into a train of think- 
ing, which of ourselves we should not so soon have taken to ; 
and have set before us an endless multitude of examples and 
inferences, which, though not exempt from errour, do how- 
ever suggest the proper methods of observation and profita- 
ble inquiry. Let those, who undervalue the discoveries of 
antiquity, only think, what our condition at this day must 
have been, if, in the ages of darkness that followed the de- 
struction of the Roman empire, all the literary monuments of 
Greece and Italy had perished.—Again, is there any thing 
productive of utility and pleasure, in the fictions of poetry, 
and in the charms of harmonious composition ? Surely, it 
cannot be doubted ; nor will they, who have any knowledge 
of the history of learning, hesitate to affirm, that the modern 
I.uropeans are almost wholly indebted for the beauty of their 
writings both in prose and verse, to those models of elegance 
that first appeared in Greece, and have since been admired 
and imitated all over the western world. It is a striking fact, 
that while in other parts of the earth there prevails a form of 
language, so disguised by figures, and so darkened by incohe- 
rence, as to be quite unsuitable to philosophy, and even in 
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poetry tiresome, the Europeans should have been so long in 
possession of a style, in which harmony, perspicuity, simpli- 
city, and elegance, are so happily united. That the Romans 


and modern Europeans had it from the Greeks, is well known ; . 


but whence those fathers of literature derived it, is not so ap- 
parent, and would furnish matter for too long a digression, if 
we were here to inquire.—In a word, the Greeks and Romans 
are our masters in all polite literature ; a consideration, which of 
itself ought to inspire reverence for their writingsand genius. 

Good translations are very useful ; but the best of them 
will not render the study of the original authors either unne- 
cessary or unprofitable. This might be proved by many ar- 
suments. 

All living languages are liable to change. The Greek and 
Latin, though composed of more durable materials than ours, 
were subject to perpetual vicissitude, tll they ceased to be 
spoken. The former is with reason believed to bave been 
more stationary than any other ; and indeed a very particular 
attention was paid to the preservation of it: yet between 
Spenser and Pope, Hooker and Sherlock, Raleigh and Smoi- 
let, a difference of dialect is not more percepuble, than be- 
tween Homer and Apollonius, Xenophon and Plutarch, Avis- 
totle and Antoninus. In the Roman authors the change of 
language is still more remarkable. How different, in this re- 
spect, is Ennitus from Virgil, Lucilius from Horace,. Cato 
from Columella, and even Catullus from Ovid! The laws ot 
the twelve tables, though studied by every Roman of condi- 
tion, were not perfectly understood even by antiquarians, in 
the time of Cicero, when they were not quite four hundred 
years old. Cicero himself, as well as Lucretius, made seve- 
ral improvements in the Latin tongue ; Virgil introduced 
some new words ; and Horace asserts his right to the same 
privilege ; and from his remarks upon it,* appears to have 
considered the immutability of living language as an impos- 
sible thing. It were vain then to flatter ourselves with the 
hope of permanency to any of the modern tongues of Europe ; 
which, being more ungrammatical than the Latin and Greek, 
are exposed to more dangerous, because less discernible in- 
novations. Our want of tenses and cases makes a multitude 
of auxiliary words necessary ; and to these the unlearned are 


* Hor. Ar. Poet. vers. 46.—72. 
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nm attentive, because they look upon them as the least im- 
portant parts of language ; and hence they come to be omit- 
ted or misapplied in conversation, and afterwards in writing. 
Besides, the spirit of commerce, manufacture, and naval en- 
terprize, so honourable to modern Europe, and to Great Bri- 
tain in particular, and the free circulation of arts, sciences, 
and opinions, owing in part to the use of printing, and to our 
improvements in navigation, cannot fail to render the modern 
tongues, and especially the English, more variable than the 
Greek or Latin. Much indeed has been done of late to ascer- 
tain and fix the English tongue. Johnson’s dictionary is a 
most important, and, considered as the work of one man, a 
most wonderful performance. It does honour to England, 
and to human genius ; and proves, that there is still left 
among usa force of mind equal to that which formerly dis- 
tinguished a Stephanus ora Varro. Its influence in diffusing 
the knowledge of the language, and retarding its decline, is 
already observable : 


Si Pergama dextra 
Defendi possent, etiam hac defensa fuissent. 


And yet, within the last twenty years, and since this great 
work was published, a multitude of new words have found 
their way into the English tongue, and, though both unautho- 
rised and unnecessary, seem likely to remain in it. 

In this fluctuating state of the modern Janguages, and of our 
own in particular, what could we expect from translations, 
if the study of Greek and Latin were to be discontinued ‘ 
Suppose all the good books of antiquity translated into En- 
glish, and the originals destroyed, or, which is nearly the 
same thing, neglected. That English grows cbsolete in one 
century ; and, in two, that translation must be retranslated. 
if there were faults in the first, and Inever heard ofa fault- 
less translation, they must be multiplied tenfold in the second. 
So that, within a few centuries, there is reason to fear, that all 
the old authors would be either lost, or so mangled as to be 
hardly worth preserving.—A system of geometry, one would 
think, must lose less in a tolerable translation, than any other 
Science. Political ideas are somewhat variable ; moral no- 
tions are ambiguous in their names at least, if not in them- 
selves ; the abstruser sciences speak a language still more 
indefinite : but ideas of number and quantity must for ever 
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remain distinct. And yet some late authors have thrown 
light upon geometry, by reviving the study of the Greek 
geometricians. Let any man read a translation of Cicero and 
Livy, and then study the author in his own tongue ; and he 
shall find himself not only more delighted with the manner, 
but also more fully instructed in the matter. 

Beauty of style, and harmony of verse, would decay at the 
first translation, and at the second or third be quite lost. It 
is not possible for one who is ignorant of Latin to have any 
adequate notion of Virgil ; the choice of his words, and the 
modulation of his numbers, have never been copied with tole- 
rable success in any other tongue. Homer has been of all po- 
ets the most fortunate in a translator ; his fable, descriptions, 
and pathos, and, for the most part, his characters, we find in 
Pope : but we find not his simplicity, nor his impetuosity, 
nor that majestick inattention to the more trivial niceties of 
style, which is so graceful in him, but which no other poet 
dares imitate. Homer in Greek seems to sing extempore, 
and from immediate inspiration, or enthusiasm ;* but in En- 
elish his phraseology and numbers are not a little elaborate : 
which I mention, not with any view to detract from the trans- 
lator, who truly deserves the highest praise, but to show the 
insufficiency of modern language to convey a just idea of an- 
cient writing.—I need not enlarge on this subject : it is well 
known, that few of the great authors of antiquity have ever 
been adequately translated. No man who understands Plato, 
Demosthenes, or Xenophon, in the Greek, or Livy, Cicero, and 
Virgil, in the Latin, would willingly ‘perme even the best 

translations of those authors. 

If one mode of composition be better than another, which 
will scarce be denied, it is surely worth while to preserve a 
standard of that which is best. This cannot be done, but by 
preserving the original authors ; and they cannot be sa‘d to 
be preserved, unless they be studied and understood. Trans- 
lations are like portraits. They may give some idea of the 
lineaments and colour, but the life and the motion they cannot 


* « His poems (says a very learned writer) were made to be recited, 
ur sung to a company; and not read in private, or perused in a book, 
which few were then capable of doing : and I will venture to affirm, 
that whoever reads not Homer in this view, loses a great part of the de- 
light he might receive from the poet.” Blackwe({l’s Inquiry into the Life 
ind Writings of Homer, p. 122. 
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copy ; and too often, instead of exhibiting the air of the ori- 
ginal, they present us with that only which is most agreeable 
to the taste of the painter. Abolish the originals, and you 
will soon see the copies degenerate. 

There are in England two excellent styles of poetical com- 
position. Milton is our model in the one ; Dryden‘and Pope 
in the other. Milton formed himself on the ancients, and on 
the modern Italians who imitated their ancestors of old Rome. 
Dryden and Pope took the French poets for their pattern, 
particularly Boileau, who followed the ancients (of whom he 
was a passionate admirer) as far as the prosaick genius of the 


French tongue would permit. If we reject the old authors, 


and take these great moderns for our standard, we do nothing 
more than copy after a copy. Ifwe reject both, and set about 
framing new modes of composition, our success will proba- 
bly be no better, than that of the projectors whom Gulliver 
visited in the metropolis of Balnibarbi. 


—_— —- —- — 


SILVA, No. 65. 


Meh £RUWA GA Oe Fuit aurea silva, 
Divitiisque graves, et fulvo germine rami. 


Lucan ix. 360. 
ABORIGINAL WIT. 


Ar a conference held a few years since with some Indian 
tribes for the purpose of forming a treaty, an old chief related 
to the commissioners from our government a very remark- 
able adventure of his son in a hunting excursion. The cir- 
cumstances were so astonishing as to excite a doubt of their 
truth in the mind of one of the civilized part of the assembly, 
who impudently asked the Sachem, if he himself believed 
what he had related. ‘ Certainly,” replied the Indian “ for 


my son told it to me himself, and my son never saw a white 
man,” 


OLD ENGLISH. 


Tue following passage is from Ascham’s schole master, and 
some idea of the progress of the English language may be 
formed from comparing Pope’s translation with the one here 


praised. Although sensible of the beauty of Horace, as well 
VOL. IX. 3 
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as Homer, the author was not struck with the barbarity of his 
own language, because he had never seen it in a more im- 
proved state. 

“Which verse, (the 3d line Ist book of the Odyssey) be- 
cause, in mine opinion, it was not made at the first more natu- 
rally in Greke by Homere, nor after turned more aptelie into 
Latin by Horace, than it was a good while ago, in Cambridge, 
translated into English, both plainlie for the sense, and round- 
lie for the verse, by one of the best scholars that ever St. 
John’s college bred, M. Watson, myne old friend, sometime 
Bishop of Lincolne; therefore, for our sake that have lust 
to see how our English tonge, in avoidyng barbarous rhym- 
ing, may as well receive right quantitie of sillables, and trewe 
order of versifying, (of which matter more at large hereafter) 
as either Greke or Latin, if a cunning man have it in hand- 
ling; I will set forth that one verse in all three tonges, for an 


example to good wittes that shall delite in the learned exer- 
cise.” 


Tlonrav F? ay9ermy idev "acest nak voov tyres 


HoMER. 
Qui mores hominum multorum vidit, et urbes. 


HoRACE. 
All travellers do gladly report great prayse of Ulysses, 
For that he knew many mens manners and saw many cities 


WarTson. 
Pope’s, is 
Wandering from clime to clime, observant stray’d, 
Their manners noted, and their states survey’d. 


Even in this last translation, two lines are given to convey 
what Homer and Horace more strongly expressed in one. 


SHAKSPEARE WELL QUOTED. 


A SINGULAR Story is told about the purchase of a fine copy 
of the first edition of Shakspeare. A friend was bidding for 
the Duke of Roxburgh, who had retired to a distance to view 
the issue of the contest. Twenty guineas and more were 
offered from various quarters for the book; when a slip of 
paper was handed to the Duke, in which he was requested to 
inform his friend, whether he was “ to go on bidding.” His 
Grace wrote underneath for answer : 

Lay on, Macduff! 
And damn’d be he who first cries, “ Hold, enough.” 
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FRIENDSHIP. 


NoruHinG is more frequently a topick of conversation and 
writing than friendship. We are continually hearing its 
praises, and reading of illustrious friends, who, without inte- 
rested motives, were faithful to each other in the most peri- 
lous extremities, but, after all, it appears to me that it resem- 
bles the notion of ghosts :—it is what every body talks about ; 
but what no body that I ever met with has ever seen. 


CRITICISM. 


Ir there be principles of taste which should be common to 
all nations, it is alrnost impossible to ascertain them. The 
English and French almost deny any excellence to each other 
in oratory. The Cardinal Maury, in his eulogium of B osset, 
and Lawson in his lectures on Rhetoric and elocution, cite the 
same sermons, of Bosset and Tillotson, and their praise and 
blame in both instances are directly opposite. 


BURKE-—MILTON. 


BuRkE was an ardent admirer of Milton. I learn from Mr. 
Walker, that this great orator was a distinguished member of 
a literary club, instituted in Dublin in 1747, in which he some- 
times held the Secretary’s pen, and sometimes filled the Pre- 
sident’s chair; and that in the original minutes of this Society, 
his early Miltonick taste is thus recorded. ‘ Friday, June 
5th, 1747. Mr. Burke, being ordered to speak the speech of 
Moloch, receives afifilause for the delivery, it being in charac- 
ter: then the speech was read and criticised upon, its many 
beauties illustrated: the chief judged to be its conformity with 
the character of Moloch: 





‘No: let us rather choose, 
Arm/’d with hell flames and fury, all at once 
O’er heavens high towers to force resistless way.’ 


The words ‘all at once’ (the metre not considered) seemed 
to the whole assembly to hurt the sentence by stopping the ra- 
pidity, and checking the fierceness of it; making it toolong and 
tedious. Then was Belial’s speech read to the great delight 
of the hearers ; whose opinion was that Homer only can be 
compared to Milton, not only for the beauties, that shine in 
every verse, but likewise for the just and lively colours, in 
which each character was drawn: for that none but Homer, 
ike him, eyer supported such spirit and exactness in the 
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speeches of such a contrast and variety of persons.’”’—These 
notices, says Mr. Todd, (life of Milton 2d Ed. page 155.—6. 
in notis) will not seem tedious, for they suggest an opinion, 
that the finest oratory of modern times might owe its origin 
and perfection to the poetry of Milton. 


IMPRISONMENT. 


Tue following anecdote is from a note in Gilbert Wakefield’s 
memoirs.—A Dr. Boldero, one of the masters of Jesus College 
in the last century, lies buried in the chapel. This gentle- 
man had been treated with particular severity during the Pro- 
tectorate, for his attachment to the roya/ cause, in which also 
the Bishop: of Ely, at that time, had been a considerable suf- 
ferer. Ona vacancy of the mastership, Boldero, without any 
pretensions to the appointment, in fain English, plucks up his 
spirits, or, in Homer’s language, ‘ speaks to his magnani- 
mous mind,” and presents his petition to the Bishop. ‘ Who 
are you!” says his lordship “ 1 know nothing of you; I never 
heard of you before.” ‘ My lord! I have suffered long and 
severely for my attachment to our royal master, as well as 
your lordship has. I believe your lordship and I have been 
in all the gaols in England.” ‘ What does the fellow mean ? 
Man! I was never confined in any prison but the Tower.” 
‘And, my lord!” said Boldero, “ I have been in all the rest 
myself.”—-The Bishop’s heart relented, and he good-naturedly 
admitted the claim of his petitioner. 


CULLODEN. 


THE victory at Culloden may be fairly ascribed to the cir- 
cumstance of Marshal Wade and Generals Hawley and Cope 
being prevented, by the severity of the season, from advancing 
with their respective forces to the assistance of the Pretender. 
The peculiar names of these commanders suggested to the 
celebrated Mr. Home the following ludicrous lines, which 
were circulated among the victorious party immediately after 
the battle. 


Cope could not cope, nor Wade wade through the snow, 
Nor Hawley haul his cannon to the foe. 


TASTE. 
CARDINAL Maury, in his eulogium of Fenelon, has, I think, 
an instance of false taste. The sentence is as follows: JJ se 
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familiarise avec les idiomes anciens; mais la belle langue des 
Homere et des Platon'n’est encore four lui que la langue des 
Basile et des Chrysostome. When eminence is absolutely sin- 
gular and unequalled, it seems an example of the bathos to 
diminish it by multiplication. A scholar should no more talk 


of the Homers, than an American should speak of the Wash- 
ingtons. 





—_— 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 


HORACE, ODE 22, BOOK |. 


"Sux man, my friend, whose life is pure, 
Whose soul no conscious crime alarms, 
Needs not the javelins of the Moor, 

Nor quivers fill’d with poisoned arms. 


Though fore’d to roam o’er Africk’s sands, 
Or Caucasus’ eternal snows, 

Or ’mid those drear and barb’rous lands, 
Where the far-fam’d Hydaspes flows. 


For late, while in the Sabine grove, 
Singing my Lalage, I stray’d, 
Devoid of ev’ry care but love, 

A horrid wolf, me helpless, fled ; 


O’er warlike Daunia’s desert land, 
No monster more terrifick prowls, 
Nor arid Juba’s savage strand, 

Where the hyaena hideons howls. 


Place me where no soft zephyr blows, 
Nor ever bloom the sterile plains, 

In regions of primeval snows, 

Where cheerless winter ever reigns ; 


Or place me ’neath those torrid skies, 
Where winter’s blasts are never known, 
Where nature’s self exhausted dies, 
Beneath a ceaseless summer’s sun ; 


Where’er by fate I’m doom’d to rove, 

Pll sing my Lalage the while ; 

Her matchless charms I’ll ever love, 

Her dulcet voice and angel smile. Z. 
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ANACREON, ODE 1. 


Iain would I sing Atreides’ fame, 3 
And swell my lyre with Cadmus’ name, F 
But all my efforts fruitless prove, | 
My lyre responds alone to love. 


I chang’d, indignant, every string, i 
Essay’d Herculean toils to sing, 7 
But ah ! in vain, in vainI strove, 

My wanton lyre return’d but love. 


Farewel, ye heroes, kings adieu, 
My harp no more I tune to you, 
’Tis only love its chords approve, 
It yields a sound alone to love. 


—— 


TO MRS. CALHOUN,* CHARLESTON, S. C. 4 


‘“* T was a stranger, and ye took me in ; sick, and ye visited me,’: 


A sTR ANGER sings, and should his humble strain, 
Breath’d from the heart, thy notice ever meet, 

Kind friend of strangers, lady, wilt thou deign 
The little off’ring with a smile to greet. 


I know thee not ; yet what is form or face ? 

I know thy Christian mind, thy generous heart ; 
Sure they must fashion all thy form to grace, 

And all their meaning to thy face impart. 


Yor say, what mantling bloom so lovely seems, 
As the warm glow, to sympathy that’s true ; 
Or where’s the eye, that half so brightly beams, ; 
As that suffus’d with pity’s melting dew ? 


* Mr. Bird on leaving the university at Cambridge, in 1809, found himself attacked with 
the most alarming symptoms of consumption. His physicians recommended an immediate 
removal to a warmer climate. He arrived at Charleston, S.C. 24th December, enfvebled by 
disease, a stranger in a land of strangers. Mrs.C. a widowed lady of fortune, hearing of his situ- 
ation, called at his lodgings, and with the most generous earnestness invited him to her house at 
St. John’s, twenty four miles distant from the city. He accepted her disinterested proposal, and 
with her he continued till his death. Mrs. C. displayed towards himall the tenderness of a 
mother, and the assiduity of a nurse. With her own hands she administered all those little 
comforts, and performed all those kind offices, that do so much to soften the pillow of di.ease. 
To mentiona single instance of her uncommon kindness will be sufficient. She was ealled, 2 
by business of great importance, to an estate at a considerable distance. Her original design 
was to take Mr. Bird with her, but finding him too feeble for such a journey, she procured 
from Charieston a nurse who should pay him every attention during her absence, when obsery- 
ing in the countenance of her charge the pain occasioned by the idea of ber departure, she 
immediately relinquished her intention, sent back the nurse, and watched him with the most 4 
benevolent solicitude, till on the 21st day of April,in the 25th year of his age, he expired in. - f 
her arins. He was worthy of this kindness, and frequent expressions in his letters proved how % 
gratefully he felt it. | 
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I know thee then, and fancy loves to view, 
When told a stranger languish’d far from home, 
The kind solicitude with which you flew 


To seek and bear him to your friendly dome. 


Far, far from all affection holds most dear, 
3 Thou found’st no mother watching by his side, 
No tender sister wip’d away the tear ; 


But soon thy care the place of both supplied. 


Oh I can see thee with an angel’s smile, 
Try ev’ry tender, ev’ry soothing art, 
The listless hours of sickness to beguile, 
And tranquillize the agitated heart. 


j If o’er his cheek sometimes the tear would steal, 
At sudden thought of hopes for ever fled ; 
Thy pity shar’d the grief it could not heal, 
Thy tears too, mingling with his own, were shed. 


Hopes ah how bright !* One little summer gone, 
Health roll’d his pulse, and sparkled in his eye ; 
His opening views with ev’ry promise shone, 
Could flatter pride, or swell ambition high. 


But ah how chang’d ! Where were those prospects now, 
Where those fond scenes, that youthful fancy wove ” 
‘T was thy kind care still fairer scenes to show, 
And point his hopes to higher joys above. 


There are, whose cruel, selfish sympathy 


; The dying wretch a useful pang would save, 
4 Would lull the sorrows they’re compell’d to see, 
4 And let him sink deluded to the grave. 


Friendship more true thy pious mind possess’d ; 


With heav’n thy prayers, with him thy converse strove, 
That grace divine might soften all his breast, 
And melt his heart with a Redeemer’s love. 


And not in vain ; for mild, celestial peace 
Came like acherub, and with soothing skill 


* Very few have left the university with fairer prospects than Mr. Bird. He deserved and 


he received the highest honours it could confer. He possessed uncommon vigour of constitu- 


tion, and energy of mind. Perhaps one of the most characteristick features of his understand. 

ing was a resolute perseverance in every thing he undertook. Whatever literary subject was 

presented to him, he pursued it with the ardour of his soul, he wrestled with it till it blessed 

him with all its foree of meaning and truth. In his person he was interesting and impres- 

sive, and seemed peculiarly to possess all those qualities which might fit him for distinction in 
life. But those exertions and that diligence, which appeared to surmount every obstacle, were 
insensibly undermining his health. Alas! we saw this tree which seemed strikixg its roots so 
deep, and budding with such luxuriance of promise, suddenly blasted and fall. 
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Bade all the tumult of his soul to cease, 
And bow submissive to a sovereign will. 


Faith led him gently downward to the tomb, 
While fix’d on heav’n his meek, yet steady eye, 
Pierc’d the thick shade, that deepen’d round its gloom, 
And caught a gleam of glory from on high. 


ie 


‘¢ ’ve found a Saviour,” he exulting said, q 
“‘ ve found a Saviour,* nothing more I seek ;” 

Then from thine arms his parting spirit fled, 
And left a smile of transport on his cheek. 


Lady, may he, the humble prayer who hears, 
Grant that a friend, all like thyself, be thine, 

To smooth thy passage to the vale of years, 
And prop the feebleness of life’s decline. 


And at the last, while round the pious weep, 
Without one struggle, one convulsive sigh, 
All gently sinking as in infant sleep, 
Breathe out thy soul, and soar to worlds on high. 
Cc. 


**J have found a Saviour, what need I more ?” said he in his last letter to a friend. 
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Librum tuum legi, et quain diligentissime potui annotavi quae commutanda, quae eximenda 
arbitrarer. Nam ego dicere verum assucvi. Neque ulli patientius reprehenduntur, quam 
qui maxime laudari merentur. Plin. 
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ARTICLE 1. 


An Essay on the Climate of the United States: or, an inquiry 
into the causes of the difference in climate between the eastern 
side of the continent of North America and Europe. With 
hractical Remarks on the Influence of Climate and Agricul- 
ture, and particularly the cultivation of the Vine. Rerum 


cognoscere causas.——Virg. Philadelphia, Fry and Kammerer, 
Printers. 8vo. pp.42. 1809. 


Tuts is an interesting pamphlet, written ina style of neatness 


and purity not often equalled on our side of the atlantick. 
After remarking that we are subject to greater extremes of 
heat and cold than the inhabitants of the opposite shores of 
Europe, and suggesting a doubt whether the cause of the dif- 
ference be understood, the author observes, 


« Itis a generally received opinion that the climate of Europe has 
been rendered more mild by the progress of cultivation, and from hence 
it is very naturally inferred that the same cause will produce the same 
effect in America; and that in proportion as the forests disappear and 


give place to cultivated fields, the winter’s cold, if not the heat of sum- 
mer, will become less intense.” 


This reasoning is not however satisfactory to him, “ and if 
the conjectures,” he adds, “ which have occurred to me are 
founded on truth, the woods of America may be cleared, and 
the country brought to the highest state of improvement, and 
the climate yet remain unaltered. 

VOL. Ix. 4, 
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He proposes to account for the difference in this manner : 


“ If, on the eastern coasts of both the new and the old continent, the 
winds should be found to blow generally from the land, and on the wes- 
tern coasts from the sea, this circumstance would of itself be sufficient 
to account for this difference. 

«* The sea air would impart warmth in winter and coolness in sum- 
mer to the western parts of both continents; while, on the eastern 
shores of both, the summer’s heat as well as the cold of winter would 
be greatly increased by the land winds passing over a heated surface in 
the one season and a frozen surface in the other.” 


In bringing forward his theory, our author differs from 
the general opinion of the direction of winds; and we fear 
that some of his postulates may be disputable, and some of 
his facts false or trivial. He informs us that 


‘© The city of Pekin, which is nearly in the latitude of Philadelphia, 
is no less subject to extremes of heat and Cold, perhaps more so, than 


the latter city, and the cold of Kamschatka rivals that of Hudson’s 
Bay.” 


The latter remark may be true, but it weighs nothing in 
the argument. In the neighbourhood of the pole the incle- 
mency which forbids vegetation is not to be affected by longi- 
tude, can neither be increased by elevation of mountains, nor 
mitigated by expansion of seas. Upon the cold of Pekin we 
shall observe, after introducing a quotation on the general 
climate of China. The writer thinks, 


“ That there is no reasonable ground to expect any great change of 
climate from the progress of cultivation. If it is to produce such an 
effect on the eastern coast of the new continent, how has it happened 
that China, which occupies so great a portion of the eastern side of the 
old, which was cleared of its forests and brought to the highest state of 
improvement while Europe was covered with woods, and which has 
always continued to maintain its superiority both in population and the 
art of husbandry, should after the lapse of thousands of years be subject 
to as great extremes of heat and cold as the forests of North America ? 
And to what cause is it owing, that the uncultivated wilds on the wes- 
tern side of North America, bear so great a resemblance, in point of cli- 
mate, tothe highly improved countries of Europe ?” 


At a distance of only fifty or sixty miles from Pekin begin 
the mountains of Tartary, of greater extent than the endless 
ridges of the Alleghany, and three or four times as high, 
covered with perpetual snow, which satisfactorily accounts for 
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the extreme cold of the winter in that capital. If our author 
will consult the third volume of Staunton’s Embassy, pages 
8. 118. 157. 159. together with the account of Barrow, who 
thinks those mountains the highest perhaps in the world, and 
proves that the peaks only of the Cordilleras can dispute pre- 
eminence with them, and also carry along with him the fact, that 
immediately at the foot of this boundless storehouse of eter- 
nal frost, lies the plain of Pekin or Pe-che-le, stretching more 
than two hundred miles southward and eastward, without the 
least elevation, he will place less reliance on his analogy. 
Over this whole level the wind from the north and the west 
might be expected to diffuse a high degree of winter’s cold; 
though we strongly suspect, that it reaches but a short dis- 
tance beyond the capital, and not half so far as it would, were 
the country covered with forest. But surely, if the wind, as 
our author supposes, blow from the westward, the summer of 
Pekin could not be so hot as it is known to be. We have no 
mountains, whose extent and elevation can so affect our at- 
mosphere. The White Hills in New-Hampshire are indeed 
very lofty, but not sufficiently so to preserve ice through the 
year, and their base is comparatively narrow. Even to the 
arctick circle, we believe no such mountains can be seen. 
“ To this theory,” says he, 


‘* May be opposed the fact which is commonly taken for granted, 
that the climate of Europe has become more temporate as the forests 


have been cleared, from which it is inferred that the same cause will 
produce the same effect in this country.” 


Although he thinks it not improbable that the climate of 
Europe has become more temperate, he cannot agree that 
the change has been as great as is represented by Hume, 
Gibbon, the Abbé du Bos and most other writers on the sub- 
ject. ‘If trees or plants,” says he, “ incapable of withstand- 
ing hard frosts, are indigenous in a country, we may be sure 
that its climate is not a severe one.” He instances in the 
olive, which was to be sure known in Greece before the ages 
of regular history, and perhaps in Sicily, Calabria, and the 
southern parts of Spain, but we think it not indigenous in the 
north of Italy or Spain, certainly not in France, though now 
cultivated there with success. 

Passages from the Poets and Historians, usually cited to 
prove that the cold of Italy was in former times greater than 
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at present, are by him “ considered as poetical exaggera- 
tions,’ in opposition to which, he quotes Virgil, who,. in 
his beautiful description of Italy, says : 


Hic ver assiduum, atque alienis mensibus aestas. 
Bis gravidae pecudes ; bis pomis utilis arbos.” 


This language, contrary to nature and to present experience, 
shews indeed a foetical exaggeration on one side. In singing 
the praises of his country, its climate and soil, we can pardon 
the poet for bringing fiction to his aid, but he would never, 
without real necessity, admit in the same description, a cau- 
tion like this : 


Nec tibi tam prudens quisquam persuadeat auctor, 
Tellurem Borea rigidam spirante moveri : 

Rura gelu tum claudit hiems, nec semine jacto 
Concretam patitur radicem affigere terrae. 


The author’s opinion of our climate in former times and at 
present will be understood from the following remarks. 


** But it has been stated as an unquestionable fact, by several respec- 
table writers, that the climate of the United States has already undergone 
a change, and is much more temperate than formerly; and as no other 
reason has occurred than the clearing of our forests, it is very naturally 
ascribed to that cause. The shorter duration of the snows, and the set- 
ting in of the winter at a later period, are urged as indubitable proofs 
that our climate has become more mild. 

** That snows do not lie so long on the ground as formerly, is, I believe, 
true ; but this, instead of demonstrating that the winters are milder, only 
proves that they are more variable. The forests being cleared, the coun- 
try is exposed to the winds from the land as well as the sea; the latter, 
if of any duration, commonly bring on a thaw, and it remains to be ascer- 
tained whether the former are not accompanied with a proportionate 
increase of cold. 

‘* The more tardy approach of winter, which seems equally well ascer- 
tained, would add so much to the length of our summers, were not the 
springs more backward than formerly ; but it is generally agreed that 
in proportion as the autumns have grown warmer, the springs have be- 
come cool. This, I apprehend, instead of demonstrating that the gene- 
ral temperature of our climate has become more mild, rather leads to a 
contrary conclusion.” 


We agree with the author that our winter begins at a later 
period than formerly ; but we cznnot believe, though it be 
generally agreed, that it continues later. This must be intend- 
ed by the remarks, that our “ springs have become cool,” or 
it has no bearing on the question. Vegetation is at least as 
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early as ever, we think more so ; it continues later in the au- 
tumn; 0. course we reckon an improvement in that respect. 
Our spring usually opens about the fifteenth or twentieth of 
February, and vegetation then awakes from its repose, subject 
indeed to injury from occasional frosts for six or eight weeks 
after. 

The writer inquires 


«‘ If the westerly winds are most prevalent in this country; and if, 
blowing over a heated surface in summer, and a frozen one in winter, 
they add to the inclemency of both seasons ; will not the country, becom- 


ing more exposed to their influence as the forests are cleared, be sub- 
ject to greater extremities of heat and cold ?” 


Not to greater extremes of heat, it may be answered, because 
the cool wind from the sea will pour in, and extend further 
from the shore as the forests are felled. Mr. Jefferson as- 
sures us this is the result in Virginia, and our own expe- 
rience confirms it in New England. Greater extremes of 
cold we do not dread, because the wind in winter will zof, 
more than half as long as it used to, blow over a frozen sur- 
face. The writer has just admitted that the “ snows do not 
lie so long” as formerly, and when they are carried off by a 
thaw, as happens in the open lands half a dozen times in our 
variable winter, the surface of the earth feels the warmth, and 
for some days no cold will be communicated to the air by a 
frozen surface. Our winter was formerly steady, and the 
country was covered with snow from ten to eighteen weeks ; 
now it is variable, and our snow lasts but half the time, how 
then can the extreme of cold be greater, which our author 
imagines to arise from the wind moving over a surface of 
frost. When we speak of the amelioration of winter, we ap- 
ply the fact but to a small part of the United States, the cul- 
tivated tracts and their neighbourhood. A great portion of our 
country is yet a wilderness. No one can suppose that cutting 
down the trees exposed us to the tremendous blast of wind 
which burst upon us from the north, between the eighteenth 
and nineteenth of January last, and continued with unequalled 
fury for several days. That gale extended from the frozen 
plains of Canada to the southern hills of Virginia, over a tract 
of forest, hardly interrupted by a road. Such a volume of 
air would not have been impeded, had the few cultivated spots 
in its course through the interiour enjoyed all the protection 
of their primeval wood. 
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When he considers the circumstance usually relied on to 
prove the amelioration of our climate, that the surface of the 
earth, ** becomes warmer as the forests are cleared, and cul- 
ivation extended,” and * that the increased warmth of the 
earth produces a correspondent effect” on the atmosphere, 
and the experiments of Dr. Williams of Vermont, he adds, 


‘“‘ The fact, it is presumed, cannot be questioned, and it might have 
been taken for granted without the experiment, as it only proves that 
bodies exposed to the summer’s sun acquire a greater degree of heat 
than those that are in the shade; but the substance or body that affords 
the shade itself receives the heat, which, were it not interposed, would 
be communicated to the earth, and the quantum of heat remain the same, 
with this single difference, that it is communicated to one body instead 
of another.” 


This sentence is the only one in the work, that is either unin- 
telligible, or grosly unphilosophical. The writer admits that 
the air in summer is cooler in the woods than in the open 
fields, and yet, if we do not misunderstand him, attempts to 
prove the contrary. If the “ quantum of heat” received by the 
trees be the same that “ would be communicated,” they 
would, after a very little accumulation, communicate it to the 
air, and it would be as hot in the shade as in the sun. But the 
*‘ substance or body that affords the shade” does not imbibe the 
same quantity of heat, as would the earth, if the opacity did 
not intervene. The leaves of trees are constantly in motion, 
they throw off a great degree of moisture, their colour ab- 
sorbs few of the sun’s rays, and our forest, being almost wholly 
composed of evergreens, must acquire less warmth than would 
a forest of deciduous trees. These considerations were not 
in the author’s mind, when this paragraph was penned, and 
perhaps he is ignorant, that one of our philosophers with 
much plausibility has attributed the intensity of our cold to 
the nature of our woods. But any man may feel that a 
ploughed field is warmer than a pasture, and observe that 
snow lies much longer on grass than on the dark loam of the 
soil. 

Vegetable productions, he thinks, are a good standard by 
which to ascertain the temperature of a country. In some 
measure, it is correct; but the cotton plant, which he takes 
for his instance, and of which he says that it is raised farther 
north on the Atlantick than on the Mississippi, would there- 
fare shew that the climate on the shore, though exposed to 
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the perpetual westerly wind, is less rigorous than in the inte- 


riour. It will at least prove. that his parallel between our’ 


cold and that of China is incorrect. That invaluable tree, it 
was formerly thought, could not flourish beyond the tropicks ; 
now the best in the United States, is found in the thirty-third 
degree of latitude, and perhaps some is raised a litue further 
north in Carolina. But in China, where the forests have been 
extirpated, it attains perfection in thirty-seven and a_ half, 
about the latitude of Richmond, and even higher. See $ 
Staunton’s Emb. 201. If our author will permit the plan- 
ters to falsify his theory, we may hope in a few years to see 
cotton trees bid defiance to the frosts of 40°. 


The conclusion of this pamphlet contains observations on 


the culture of the grape, of which we are unable to say more 


than that the author’s judgment on the subject is sober, and 


that we fear the miscarriage of experiments will allow it to 
continue sober. 


ARTICLE 2, 

The American New Disfensatory ; containing, General Prin- 
cifiles of Pharmaceutick Chemistry, Pharmaceutick opfrera- 
tions, Sc. Sc. with an Afirendix. By James Thacher, A. A. 


et M. M. S._ Boston; printed and published by T. B. Wait 
& Co. 1810. 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 530. 


Marertra Medica and Pharmacy, like the sciences on. which 
they are founded, are progressive. The researches made by 
philosophers into the collateral branches of medicine, particu- 
larly those of botany and chemisty, have rendered successive 
changes in nomenclature, not only expedient, but absolutely 
necessary ; and the discoveries, which have flowed from these 
investigations, have detected so many errours in the language, 
and added such a multitude of new articles to the materia me- 
dica, that one pharmacopoeia rises only to be succeeded by 
another. 

A Dispensatory is a necessary accompaniment of a Phar- 
macopoeia ; its object is to describe the physical, chemical 
and medicinal properties of the substances employed by the 
physician, to explain the nature of the reciprocal changes 
which result from their combinations, and to afford a view of 
the instruments by which these changes are effected. The 
United States have produced but two works of this kind ; and 
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the Dispensatory of Dr. Thacher is the first, of which New- 
England is able to boast. The circumstances, which led to 
its publication, may be found in the difficulty, with which Eu- 
ropean medical works are obtained, and their limited circula- 
tion in this country ; in the successive variations in nomen- 
clature, by a knowledge of which the writings and prescrip- 
tions of modern authors can alone be understood ; and in the 
numerous discoveries of indigenous productions, whose acti- 
vity on the human system deserves a record on the catalogue 
of every judicious Pharmacopoeia. 

It is well known, that the recent editions of medical works, or 
of works on the collateral branches of medicine, circulate with 
great slowness in this portion of the United States, and the 
rapidity with which these succeed each other is such, that the 
physician, who is about to purchase, is often deterred by the 
report of an improved edition. Those, on the contrary, who 
are already in possession of a work, are unable or unwilling to 
risk the purchase of a subsequent publication, in which there 
is a chance of obtaining for their money only a cleaner type,a 
purer paper, and a more highly polished calf-skin. The facility 
of obtaining foreign books diminishes in proportion to the dis- 
tance from our seaports ; and the impossibility of consulting 
libraries and medical catalogues converts into an irremediable 
misfortune what, in fact, to the young and enterprising, was 
at first an inconsiderable obstacle. Hence, as the means of 
becoming acquainted with the characters of modern authors 
are remote, or are not readily to be obtained, itis easy to pre- 
dict that the works themselves cannot be more familiar. 

The frequent changes in the names of the substances,which 
constitute the weapons of the physician, is another argument 
in favour of this work ; for he, who is ignorant of these altera- 
tions, may chance to wound his friend with the instrument, 
which was directed against his enemy. The terms meant to 
designate the different articles of the materia medica fluctuate 
with the variations in the nomenclature of the physical sci- 
ences. Each discovery of the chemist alters an old appella- 
tion, or introduces a new one into the vocabulary of the phy- 
sician ; and the bulk of a Dispensatory has increased, to 
speak a little hyperbolically, almost with the herbarium of 
the botanist. The fastidious delicacy, the scientifick refine- 
ment, or the scholastick pedantry of the modern school, has 
led them to introduce into medicine the language of these sci- 
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ences ; the Pharmacopoeiaze and Dispensatories of our day 
may rival the precision of the chemist and the botanist, and 
the recent alterations in the nomenclature of these branches 
may be studied, with almost equal facility, in a description of 
the Materia Medica of the physician, as in the works of Lin- 
naeus and Murray. 

Another and perhaps a more important reason in favour of 
a Dispensatory for New England, is the obvious advantage re- 
sulting from a knowledge of the productions of our own soil, 
and the uses to which, from practical experience, they may 
be applied. The territory of the United States, comprehend- 
ing almost every variety of climate and of soil, is capable of 
affording a catalogue of indigenous articles, sufficient alone for 
the formation of an American Materia Medica of no ordinary 
size. The medicinal properties of our plants are daily un- 
folding ; accidental discoveries and experimental observations 
are continually enlarging our knowledge of the resources of 
our own country ; the researches of medical practitioners 
have already demonstrated the properties and decided on the 
reputation of many of these articles, and perhaps we shall not 
be considered too sanguine in anticipating the time, when our 
foreign importations of medicines shall be reduced to the few, 
whose culture demands the uniform heats of the equator, or 
the intense temperatures of the torrid zone. 

It may perhaps be thought, that the Pharmacopoeia of the 
Medical Society of this state has rendered the publication of 
this Dispensatory unnecessary ; that the Society, in that 
work, has done sufficient toward the introduction of the mo- 
dern alterations in the nomenclature and in the articles of the 
Materia Medica ; and that, by the adoption of this as a stan- 
dard, the physician will require no other rule for the prescrip- 
tion, and the respectable body of apothecaries no other guide 
to the composition of medicines. But, from the nature of a 
a Pharmacopoeia, its range is necessarily limited ; the arti- 
cles of the Materia Medica, and their various combinations 
with each other, with a view to their medical administration, 
are the only objects of a work of thiskind. We do not look 
into a Pharmacopoeia for the natural history of these sub- 
stances, we do not expect a detailed account of their chemical 
relations, nor do we anticipate even an investigation of their 
medicinal properties. Hence the sphere of its utility is con- 


fined to a narrow space ; and that natural and laudable curio- 
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sity to become acquainted with the instruments wath which he 
operates is denied to the rational physician, who has not suffi- 
cient leisure, nora favourable opportunity to investigate these 
subjects, diffused as they are through extensive volumes on 
chemistry and natural history. The Dispensatory therefore is 
an useful accompaniment to the Pharmacopoeia of the Medi- 
cal Society ; and while the author adheres with little devia- 
tion to its formulae and nomenclature, he dilates, in confor- 
mity with the established modes of forming similar works, on 
those subjects which are necessarily rejected by the latter. 

Having premised these observations, we shall now proceed 
to the examination of this work. The Dispensatory of Dr. 
Thacher is a judicious compilation from Murray’s Materia 
Medica, Barton’s Collections and the voluminous works of 
Duncan and Coxe. 


«‘ European Dispensatories,”’ says Dr. Thacher in his preface, “ it will 
be conceded, are not well suited to the views and purposes of American 
physicians ; they still retain in their catalogues many antiquated sub- 
stances and pharmaceutical preparations, whose medicinal powers are 
found by experience to be too trivial to entitle them to consideration, 
while some valuable remedies employed in this country have not been in- 
troduced.” 


The object of the author, therefore, appears to have been, to 
compress the substance of foreign works into a smaller space, 
and thus to make room for those indigenous productions, 
whose character has been sufficiently established by observa- 
tion and experience to demand a conspicuous place in an Ame- 
rican Dispensatory. Some judgment was to be exercised in 
the selection of articles of real utility from such a mass of 
materials ; and in order to reduce the bulk of his work, the 
author has denied admittance to nearly an hundred articles, 
which enlarge the catalogue, without adding much to the value 
of the Materia Medica, and the compositions of the Scottish 
and Pennsylvanian Dispensatories. 

Another circumstance, which we consider no small im- 
provement of this work, is the unity of the nomenclature and 
pharmaceutical preparations. The authors, both of the Edin- 
burgh and former American Dispensatories, having no fixed 
standard, no individual Pharmacopoeia, by which their works 
might be regulated, were under the necessity of augmenting 
their size by the insertion of the corresponding formulae of 
the colleges of London, Edinburgh and Dublin. This was 
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indispensable, because these preparations, though not differing 
much in name, vary essentially in strength and composition ; 
and even in this country some physicians have been accus- 
tomed, till lately, to designate which college the apothecary 
was to follow in the composition of his medicine. This un- 
certainty has been avoided by the author in consequence of the 
adoption of the Pharmacopoeia of the Massachusetts Medical 
Society as a standard ; and thus two advantages have been 
gained ; the bulk of his work has been diminished, and at the 
same time more precision and uniformity have been intro- 
ed into the preparation of the officinal compounds. 

In the description of the physical qualities of medicinal 
plants, it is not essential to the physician, that he should be 
acquainted with the convenient, though arbitrary arrange- 
ments of the botanist. If he know the scientifick name at- 
tached to the species employed in medicine, it may be pleas- 
ing, but it is not indispensable, that he should be able to trace 
it from sub-species, through all its gradations of species, ge- 
nera, and orders, up to classes. The proper place for the ac- 
quisition of such knowledge is in the various elementary 
works on that science. We think, therefore, that Dr. Thacher 
has judiciously rejected these artificial characters, waich dif- 
fuse an air of pedantry over a Dispensary, and has simply 
given the correct botanical name of the species or sub-species 
used in the practice of medicine. 

But though we wish to give Dr. Thacher all the credit 
which he deserves for the alterations he has made in the volu- 
minous Dispensary of Duncan, still we must so far qualify our 
praise as to observe, that we should have been glad to have 
seen such articles as Acifienser, Allium Sena, Cucumis Colocyn- 
this, Momordica Elaterium, Pterocarfius Draco, Wintera Aro- 
matica, and some others, enriching the pages of his work. 
With respect to the important article Colocynth, we must be- 
lieve, that its omission was the result of accident, for although 
we look in vain for an account of its physical and chemical 
properties in the Materia Medica, and for its name in the 
index, we find it entering into the composition of some arti- 
cles in the third division of the work. 

We have also observed that numerous alterations are made 
by Dr. Thacher, from the Edinburgh Dispensatory, in that 
division of his book, in which are comprehended the formulae 
of compound medicines, and we are not disposed to dispute 
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the necessity of omitting such articles as Sa/ Succini, Kermes 
Mineral,Oleum Vini, Oleum Animale, and Millefedes Pracfarata. 
But there are others, whose characters are more positive, and 
whose powers have been established by long experience, the 
propriety of whose omission is more questionable ; and we 
think that the Solutio Suiph. Zinci cum Camphore, Ag. Alum. 
Comp. Syr. Alii Sutivae, Syr. Acid. Acetic. and some others, 
though they may enlarge the bulk, will also add to the use- 
fulness of any Dispensatory. It is but justice however to the 
labours of Dr. Thacher, to remark, that the number of those 
articles, which might have been inserted, bears but a small 
proportion to the mass of inert matter rejected ; and, perhaps, 
in these days of bookmaking an author may succeed better 
by being too concise rather than too diffuse. 

On comparing the American New Dispensatory with the 
Massachusetts Pharmacopoeia, we observe that twenty-two ar- 
ticles of the Materia Medica of the latter are omitted in the 
former.* We know not what our country brethren may think 
of the rejection of such articles as corus Calamus, Anethum 
faeniculum, Afium Petroselinum, Coriandrum Sativum, Ruta 
Graveol 3s and Origanum Majorana, plants which may claim 
prescriptive right to insertion into the Materia Medica of any 
Dispensatory ; for ourselves, we confess we should not have 
been sorry to have recognized the countenances of somE of our 
old friends in a corner of the work, where they might have 
raised their hoary heads without intruding on their more mo- 
dern and fashionable neighbours. 

The merit, however, of a American New Dispensatory 
must ultimately be determined by the number and importance 
of those articles, which have not been introduced into Euro- 
pean works, but which, on account of the facility of procuring 
them in this country, and the positive qualities they have been 
found, by experience, to exhibit in the practice of American 
physicians, require to be more fully investigated and more 
generally employed. The attention of the faculty is now di- 


* Acorus Calamus, Amomum Zedoaria, Anethum faeniculum, Ange- 
lica Archangelica, Anthemis Pyrethrum, Apium Petroselinum, Arnica 
Montana, Colchicum Autumnale, Coriandrum Sativum, Cucumis Colo- 
cynthis, Delphinium Staphisagria, Laurus Nobilis, Menyanthes Trifolia- 
ta, Momordica Elaterium, Origanum Majorana, Pistacea Lentiscus, 
Ptero-carpus Draco, Ptero-carpus Santalinus, Ruta Graveolens, Sagape- 
num, Sus Scrofae, Tanacetum Vulgare. 
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rected to our indigenous productions ; and the labours of Dr. 
Barton, of Philadelphia, while they do honour to the author of 
the “ Collections towards a Materia Medica of the United 
States,” «vill, we hope, excite a laudable emulation, and dif- 
fuse more widely that knowldege of the efficacy of our do- 
mestick medicines, which is now confined to the individuals 
by whom they have been discovered. The time allowed to 
Dr. Coxe to prepare his Dispensatory was so limited, that he 
has done little more than to give a different view of the work 
of Dr. Duncan, with the addition of such new matter as was 
afforded by the collections, at that period not very extensive. 
The virtues of many of our indigenous productions have been 
since demonstrated by experience; some of them have been 
incorporated into the Massachusetts Pharmacopoeia ; and 
sufficient information has been obtained of others to allow 
of their insertion in the work of Dr. Thacher. Accordingly 
we find, that in the place of the articles withdrawn from the 
Edinburgh Dispensatory, about forty new substances, for the 
most part American, have been substituted, some of which 
are mentioned, though not described, by Dr. Duncan as hav- 


ing constituted articles in foreign Pharmacopoeiae.* Of this. 


number twenty-four are not to be found in the materia medica 
of our Pharmacopoeia.t Dr. Thacher has also added some 
articles to the preparations and compositions of the above 


* Arum Americanum, Arum [ryphillum, Aralia Spinosa, Asclepias 
Decumbens, Cornus Florida, Chaenopodium Anthelminticum, Convolvu- 
lus Panduratus, Cornus Sericea, Eupatorium Perpoliatum, Eupatorium 
Pilosum, Heraclium Sphondylium, Humulus Lupulus, Juniperus Virgi- 
niana, Kalmia Latifolia, Lobelia Inflata, Lytta Vittata, Lichen Islandi- 
cus, Melia Azedarach, Podophyllum Peltatum, Prinos Sylvestris, Phy - 
tolacca Decandra, Rumex Aquaticus, Rhus Vernix, Rhus Copallinum, 
Rhus Radicans, Rhus Glabrum, Rhus Typhinum, Secale Cereale, Spi- 
raea Trifoliata, Statice Limonum, Sanguinaria Canadensis, Scutellaria 
Galericulata, Salix Latifolia, Salix Alba, Sesamum Orientale, Ulmus 
Americana, Xanthoriza Apiifolia, Xanthoxylum Fraxinifolia. 

+ Arum Americanum, Aralia Spinosa, Convolvulus Panduratus, Eupa- 
torium Perfoliatum et Pilosum, Heraclium Sphondylium, Juniperus Vir- 
giniana, Lobelia Inflata, Prinos Verticillatus, Rhus Copallinum, Rhus 
Glabrum, Rhus Radicans, Rhus Typhinum, Khus Vernix, Salix Alba, 
et Latifolia, Scutellaria Galericulata, Secale Cereale,Sesamum Orientale, 
Spiraea, Trifoliata, Statice Limonum, Ulmus Americana, Xanthoriza 
Apiifolia, Xanthoxylum Fraxinifolia. 
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work,* and to the materia medica and officinal compounds of 

the Dispensatory of Dr. Coxe.t 

It is undoubtedly a work of much less labour and judgment 

to weed the materia medica from a load of useless substances, 

than judiciously to select, from the multitude of articles offer- 

ed for insertion, such as have had their physical properties 

and medicinal virtues sufficiently unfolded to merit a place in 

the catalogue of a standard work. In the one case, the cha- 

racter of the article has been established by time ; the just 

measure of its merit has been defined by observation and 

practical experience ; and the imaginary virtues, usually as- 

cribed to a new medicine, have vanished before the scrutiny 

of those, whose reputation is involved in the action of the re- 

medies prescribed. In the other, new articles are brought 
forward with strong testimonies in their favour ; the credu- 
lity of the discoverer imagines that to be the effect of his pre- 
scription, which, perhaps, resulted from some spontaneous 
action in the human system ; and the character of sfecifick is 
often confidently applied to those substances, which a more 
intimate acquaintance has proved, if not entirely inefficacious, 
at least destitute of most of those positive qualities, which 
were to lessen the number or obviate the danger of many of 
the diseases of the human species. Dr. Thacher was proba- 
bly aware of these truths ; for it would have been no difficult 
task to have augmented his Dispensatory to an indefinite size, 
by the insertion of a crowd of such articles, which have no- 
thing in their favour but popular prejudice, and no other merit 
than the negative virtue of doing no harm. The reputation 
of such articles as the Chaenofiodium Anthelminticum, Convol- 
vulus Panduratus, Cornus Florida, Lobelia Inflata, Lytta Vit- 











* Pilulae Acetatis Plumbi et Ipecacuanhae, Aqua Lythargyri Acetati, 
Oleum Lini cum Calce, Pulvis Aloes cum Canella, Pulv. Astrag. Traga- 
canth. Comp. Pil. Plummeri, Cataplasma. Aluminis et Sinapeos, Ungu- 
enta Physet. Macroceph. Sevi, Lytharg. Acetati et Sub-mur. Hydrarg 
et Ammoniae, Cerata Sabinae et Juniperi Virginianac. 

+ Arum Americanum, Heraclium Sphondylium, Lichen Islandicus, 
Lobelia Inflata, Eupatorium Pilosum, Juniperus Virginiana, Salix Latifo- 
lia, et Alba, Scutellaria Galericulata, Rhus Copallinum, Glabrum, Radi- 
cans, Typhinum, Secale Cereale, Sesamum Orientale, Statice Limonum, 
Xanthoxylum Fraxinifolia, Panacea Antimonii, Pil. Acetat. Plumbi et 
Ipecac. P. Astrag. Tragacanth. Comp. Unguenta, Rosarum, Aquae Ro- 
sarum, Stramonii, Sub-mur. Hydrarg. et Ammoniae, Cerata, Sabinae, Ju- 
niperi Virginianae. 
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tata, Melia Azedarach, Podofthyllum Peltatum, Phytolacca De- 
candra, Salix Latifolia, and Spiraea Trifoliata, appears to be 
sufficiently established to render them worthy of a place in an 
American Pharmacopoeia or Dispensatory ; others there are, 
particularly the Secale Cereale or Ergot, the Scutellaria Gale- 
viculata, and the Heraclium Sphondylium, introduced into this 
work, whose medicinal qualities are more doubtful ; the vir- 
tues ascribed to them are either such as we should not expect 
readily to find attached to any articles of the materia medica, 
or such as require a more extensive investigation before they 
can be prescribed with confidence by a cautious and intelli- 
gent physician. 

We shall now subjoin a few remarks on the nomenclature of 
pharmacy. It has unfortunately happened, that the changes 
in the language of botany and chemistry have been too early 
introduced into the science of medicine through the media of 
of Pharmacopoeiae and Dispensatories. The reform in system 
and in terms, begun by the celebrated Linnaeus, was extend- 
ed by the French to the science of chemistry, and immense 
advantages undoubtedly resulted from the adaptation of the lan- 
guage to the nature of the composition of heterogeneous bodies. 
If these sciences were stationary, if when once acquired, that 
knowledge like an acquaintance with mechanical philosophy, 
could remain permanently the same, and no subsequent disco- 
veries could influence the arrangement of their parts, or modify 
their nomenclature, the student would obtain all the benefit to 
be derived from terms nearly independent of hypothesis and 
founded on demonstrative science. It will however be per- 
ceived by those who possess but a superficial knowledge on 
these subjects, that botany and chemistry are continually pro- 
gressive ; that from a mere mass of insulated matter, they 
have advanced with unexampled rapidity towards extensive 
systems ; and that every detection of a preceding errour and 
every subsequent discovery must necessarily change the sig- 
nification of an old appellation, or require the addition of a new 
term to their nomenclature. Such in fact has been the num- 
ber of discoveries in the latter, that within a few years, it has 
been found necessary, in order to accommodate the language 
of pharmacy to recent alterations in its nomenclature, to issue 
one edition after another of different Pharmacoepiae and Dis- 
pensatories. When the Edinburgh College commenced the 


reform of pharmaceutical language in the year 1803, out of 
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two hundred and twenty articles which composed their mate- 
ria medica, they thought proper to retain only ¢wenty-four, as 
they existed in their Pharmacoepiae of 1792 ; and to exhibit 
the rapid progress of chemical discovery, it was found expe- 
dient, in the interval between 1803, the period of the publica- 
tion of their first reformed edition, and 1805, of the second 
improved edition, to alter no less than ¢hirty-two of the titles 
of the different preparations; and, inciuding the verbal cor- 
rections in the materia medica and the formulae, together 
with the additions and omissions, the whole number of altera- 
tions exceeds ¢wo hundred, all in the space of two years ! * 

Since that period, the science of chemistry, instead of re- 
maining stationary, has advanced with gigantick strides ; and 
the brilliant discoveries of Mr. Davy will probably soon render 
obsolete the received terms of potass, soda, lime, magnesia 
and barytes, and require new arrangements in that science and 
in pharmacy to restore to these substances their appropriate 
rank among the metals and metallick oxides. Hence, as the 
reform in the nomenclature of pharmacy and materia medica 
is already commenced, it is obvious that it should advance with 
the progress of those branches of general physicks, on which 
this alteration is founded, and that, if it be the determination 
of the faculty to introduce into their medical prescriptions all 
the precision of botany and chemistry, they must modify their 
pharmacoepiae, as often as correct changes in the language 
of those sciences shall render expedient. As the dispensa- 
tory of Dr. Thacher is the latest work on materia medica and 
pharmacy, we confidently expected that the errours of his pre- 
decessors in nomenclature would have been corrected, and 
that more recent variations in chemical language, resulting 
from more definite views of the nature of chemical action, 
would have been substituted in their place. But we discover 
some terms whose orthography is incorrect, and others which 
would not be admitted into a recent work on chemistry. 

It has been urged as an objection to this reform in the lan- 
suage of pharmacy, that it may introduce confusion into the 
shop of the apothecary, and that frequent mistakes will pro- 
bably, if not necessarily, result from a mixture of the old and 
new nomenciature. If however it be granted, that this change 


* Bostock’s Remarks on Reform of pharmaceutical nomenclature. 
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is expedient, and that greater precision must ultimately follow 
the innovation, the force of the objection is in a great degree 
annihilated. In fact experience has proved, that this evil is 
not of such magnitude as had been apprehended ; and the im- 
probability of its ever being greater than it is at present, is 
strengthened by a comparison of the nature and extent of 
these languages. ‘The old names of medicines were derived, 
either from their discoverers, or from their supposed virtues, 
and often from a combination of both ; the new terms, on the 
contrary, are altogether founded on their nature and compo- 
sition. Let us take, for example, the compound resulting 
from the combination of muriatick acid in certain proportions 
with one of the oxides of quicksilver. What were the old 
names, by which this substance was designated ? Ecce signa ! 
Draco Mitigatus, Aquila Alba, Aquila Mitigata, Panchymogum 
Minerale Panchymogum Quercetanus, Manna Metaliorum, Su- 
blimatum Dulce,Mercurius Dulcis, Mercurius dulcis sublimatus, 
Calomelanos. What is the language of the new nomenclature ¢ 
Sub-murias Hydrargyri,in English Sub-muriate of quicksilver, 
terms which will probably remain unalterable.* The substance 
denominated in the new pharmacopoeia Sulphate of Potash, 
which, as its name imports, is a combination of the alkali with 
sulphuric acid, was formerly recognised by the various appella- 
tions of Sfecificum Purgans, Nitrum Fixum, Arcanum dufili- 
catum, Panacea Holsatica, Sal de duobus, Sal Polychrestus Gla- 
seri, and ZVartarum Vitriolatum. The same views might be 
given of an hundred other articles of the materia medica. If 
therefore, as in these examples, arbitrary names have been 
imposed on a multitude of medicines, which are daily pre- 
scribed by physicians, what person is willing to study, and 
what memory can be able to retain this immense variety of 


* In this example we see the mischiefs resulting from a too hasty 
adoption of chemical language into pharmacy. This substance, there is 
good reason to believe, is not a sub-muriate ; but as the term has been 
universally adopted in medicine, and as there is another muriate, possess - 
ing much greater power over the human system, it has been thought, 
that if the correct name of muriate were given to the former, there 
would be great danger of confounding it with the latter. The unhappy 
consequences which would probably result from a mistake of this kind 
would undoubtedly more than counterbalance the advantages arising 
from more correct language. Hence, as we have already observed, this 
word will probably always retain its place in pharmaceutical works. 
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absurd and abstruse terms, where no apology for their intro- 
duction can be derived from their propriety ? Some inconve- 
nicnce may at first be produced by this change of nomencla- 
ture, but as chemical medicines have this, at least, in their 
favour, that their names almost universally designate the sub- 
stances of which they are composed, they may soon be ac- 
quired, and, when once learnt, will not be easily forgotten. 
But it has been said, that, when the chemical composition 
of a substance zs known, the appropriate title is often not only 
awkward, but, on account of its length, extremely inconve- 
nient; and the article 4/um is brought as a proof of the cor- 
rectness of the observation. This substance is acompound of 
sulphuric acid in excess with alumina and potass or ammo- 
nia, or both potass and ammonia, hence if a physician wish to 
prescribe durnt alum, he would write in the language of the 
new nomenclature for the Sufer-sulfhas Aluminae et frotassae 
aut ammoniae aut fiotassae et ammoniae exsiccatus ! This title, 
to be sure, would make a very formidable appearance, and 
would be equalled in length only by the face of the physician, 
who hangs over the bed-side of an expiring patient, whose life 
he has entrusted to the powers of this inadequate medicine. 
No one out of the faculty would imagine, that all this magni- 
ficence of sound was expended on so trifling a substance as 
Alum. We are not disposed, however, if we be allowed to 
make use of a strong but vulgar phrase, to wade through thick 
and thin, in support of this system. The judgment of a Col- 
lege of physicians ought undoubtedly to be exercised on the 
propriety of admitting such wire-drawn appellations into the 
vocabulary of their pharmacopoeia. ‘The convenience of its 
members ought not to be sacrificed to a fastidious adherence 
to the correct, though inconvenient, rules of pedantick che- 
mistry ; and we therefore have observed with pleasure, that 
the London pharmacopoeia, though justly censurable for its in- 
correctness and its retrograde course in some other things, has 
judiciously rejected this extended name and designated the 
article by its simple latin name 4/umen.* But we fear we 


* We shall in this place advert to anote of Dr. Thacher on the arti- 
cle nitric acid, in the materia medica of his dispensatory. After observ- 
ing that the discovery of the mode of fumigating with this acid by Dr. 
Carmichael Smyth, was rewarded by the British Parliament with a gift 
of five thousand pounds, Dr. T. proceeds: “ It is remarkable that, while 
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have already drawn too largely on the patience of our readers ; 
and lest they should justly protest against our frequent calls, 
we shall take the liberty of referring all those who are inte- 
rested in this subject, to the remarks of Dr. Bastock on the 
reform of pharmaceutical nomenclature, to be found in that 
valuable institution, the Boston Medical Library. 

The division of this work on the preparations and compo- 
sitions, is followed by an appendix containing papers on me- 
dical prescriptions, on the nature and medicinal uses of the 
gases, on medical electricity and galvanism, an abridgment 
of Dr. Currie’s work on water, and on the cultivation of the 
poppy plant and the method of preparing opium. The work 
closes with tables on ancient and modern synonimes, with an 
useful table, ‘* shewing the proportion of antimony, opium 
and quicksilver, contained in some compound medicines,’ and 
lastly with a posolegical and prosodial table, taken from the 
Massachusetts Pharmacopocia. As these appendices are mere 
abstracts from foreign works on the subjects of which they 
treat, it will be unnecessary to prolong the review, by any ob- 
servations on them. j 

We have observed a considerable number of typographical 
and orthographical errours diffused through the dispensatory, 
which in general are of no great importance. In a note on 
the gases, the word minus should have been inserted before 
56° ; and under the head of Maranta Arundinacea, where this 
is said to resembie in properties Sago, Jalap and Tapioca, the 
word Jalaf) we presume was accidentally inserted by the au- 
thor or by a mistake of the printer. It should have been 


Dr. C. Smyth insists on the efficacy of the nitrous acid vapour, M. Guy- 
ton is equally positive that the suffocating fumes of the muriatick acid 
are the most certain destroyers of contagion. The plans both of Guyton, 
Morveau and Smyth, founded on the alkaline nature of contagion, are 
in direct opposition to the theory of Septick acid, so clearly established 
by Dr. Mitchell of New York, and universally received in the United 
States.” This language is too strong. Thetheory of Dr. Mitchell, so far 
from being c/ear/y established, and universally received, is known only to 
the readers of the Medical Repository, and adopted only by a few of the 
Tyros, who make their annual debut in medicine under his auspices. It 
is hardly mentioned in the recent works on chemistry. It has not, how- 
ever, been invented in vain. It attracted the attention of the celebrated 
Davy ; and the confutation of an unfounded hypothesis terminated in 
the discovery of the peculiar propertics of one of the most wonderful 
substances in nature, the nitrous oxide gas. 
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printed Sa/oz. We now take leave of this work. We think 
it a valuable accompaniment to the Pharmacopoeia. We hope 
the respectable apothecaries, throughout the state will make 
it a shop-book, and thus afford to Dr. Thacher an opportu- 


nity of reaping that reward, which is due to his industry and 
perseverance. 


-—— — 


The natural and civil history of Vermont, by Samuel Williams, 
L.L. D. member of the Meteorological Society, &c. Sc. in 2 
volumes. The 2d edition, corrected and much enlarged. Bur- 
lington (Vt.) printed by Samuel Mills, 1809. pp. 1000. 


Tue first edition of Dr. Williams’s history of Vermont 
we noticed, under the head of retrospective review, in our 
number for August last. A second has since appeared, and, 
from its increased bulk and the promises of its title page, we 
hoped that publick expectation would be fully realized. Great 
therefore was our disappointment, when we found, that the 
corrections were slight, and that the additions consisted either 
of a history of events, familiar to every reader, and but little 
connected with his subject, or of relations too insignificant 
to deserve notice. 

The first addition is about the Canadian wars; which, as 
Vermont was then unknown, and as its lands did not begin 
to be settled until the subsequent conquest of Canada, has 
little connexion with his subject. The relation is taken from 
Belknap, Hutchinson, and other authors generally known ; and 
Dr. W.neither controverts their facts, nor adds to their state- 
ments information from original documents. The next addi- 
tion contains a history of the revolutionary war in the northern 
states, till the capture of Burgoyne. This, as the scene of 
action was occasionally in and near Vermont, might be with 
propricty introduced, if it were not to be found elsewhere ; 
but as the relation is taken from common books, where a more 
complete view of the subject is given, it might well have been 
omitted. 

The next and last addition of any magnitude, Is a history of 
the state government from the year !791 to the year 1806, 
in itself extremely trivial, and the interest is not increased 
by the manner of relation. Being principally composed of 
the Governours’ speeches and legislative answers, it cannot 
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serve to raise the character of the state. The legislature has 
not seldom been principally composed of persons, deficient in 
the requisite talents and virtues, actuated by passion and inte- 
rest, and regardless of publick opinion. Dr.W. gives from the 
records an account of a debate upon an address to the President 
of the United States, in which the committee who drew it up 
declared it to be uxanimous, and no reasons were listened to 
for striking out the word, though of 138 members, 60 were 
opposed to it. * After two days,” says the author, “ they voted 
to reconsider their decision, and tired at length with their own 
inconsistencies and debates, uncertain what they meant, and 
fearful of the dispieasure of their constituents, after having 
made some small corrections they adopted the address, yeas 
86, nays 59.’ Of course, we suppose, the long contested 
word was retained. 

The natural history, by far the most important part of the 
work, remains exactly as in the former edition. The cata- 
logue of animal and vegetable productions is not increased by 
a single name. Two sentences are added to the chapter upon 
agriculture ; but nothing to inform us of the changes, and the 
improvements that have been made in the last 15 years, a pe- 
riod constituting a large portion of the political existence, and 
more than a quarter part of the time from the first settlement 


of the state; nor are we informed to what period the price of 


labour &c. is meant to apply, except that the additional sen- 
tences are marked 1806. Some paragraphs are added to the 
chapter upon literature, revenue, government, but no use is 
made in the chapter upon population of the census of 1800. 

Upon the whole, this edition is little more than a job. Dr. 
Williams has enlarged his history in the easiest way, but ina 
way which can hardly increase his reputation. When this 
work first appeared, the literature of our country was in its 
infancy ; its natural history but little known; every writer 
who laboured to inform the publick was favourably received, 
and inelegance, and errour were easily forgiven. But we have 
arrived at a different period of society. Our country has 
greatly advanced in letters ; our natural productions have been 
more attentively studied, and one would be inexcusable for 
publishing the same crude notions now that might have gained 
him applause twenty years since. 

Without further animadverting on this work, we shall no- 
tice the appendices to this edition. The first (No. 3. vol. Ist) 
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is a long dissertation upon frogs found in digging two wells 
at Burlington in Vermont, at the depth of from 5 to 11 feet 
below the surface, where, from the nature of the soil, there 
could be no communicaion with the atmosphere. They were 
not torpid, but perfectly animated, and from Dr. W’s account 
they appear to have been in the full enjoyment of all their 
faculties. Dr. W. was not himself present when they were 
discovered, but mentions a gentleman of respectable character 
who was, and he himself saw and dissected them. That ani- 
mals occasionally remain for years ina torpid state, seems to be 
grencrally acknowledged, but that any should live in the posses- 
sion of its faculties, excluded from air, light, and motion, seems 
scarcely credible. A remarkable circumstance is, that the 
same phenomenon occurs twice In the same village, within a 
few days, the frogs being found in two wells half a mile dis- 
tant from each other. The number likewise in one well is 
very great, being no less than 138. Dr. W. supposes that 
these frogs got into that situation, either in the same state in 
which they were discovered, or in embryo, by means of the 
hollow of decayed trees, every vestige of which has been gone 
for ages, and were buried to that depth by the accumulation 
of decayed vegetables. The soil was gravel, which indeed we 
never before heard was formed from vegetable matter. He 
imagines that they derived their support and food from the 
earth, and that they might have continued to live in the same 
state as long as the earth afforded moisture and aliment. This 
supposes the existence of animal life without atmospherick 
air, and its continuance without decay, contrary to analogy 
and experience. The animal powers may undoubtedly be 
suspended, but if in action must decline and gradually wear 
out. If the facts really existed as they are stated, we should 
be presented with a phenomenon to us wholly inexplicable ; 
but we are rather inclined to believe that it was a trick prac- 
tised by the workmen upon their philosophical employer. 
The next appendix is on the fascinating power of serpents. 
Dr. Williams, aware of the incredulity of the philosophical 
world upon this subject, endeavours to prepare the minds of 
his readers for the relation by quotations from Cotton Mather, 
Paul Dudley, and Professor Kalm. He then procceds to give 
an account of the charming of birds, which is followed by four 
instances of human beings having themselves felt the fascinat- 
ing power. Once case was of a lady, two of boys, and one of a 
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man. The persons seem generally to haye attentively re- 
garded the snake, who kept his eyes fixed upon them, till they 
discovered the most beautiful colours, and sometimes heard 
the most delightful sounds, and found themselves irresistibly 
attracted towards the hated reptile. What would have been 
the catastrophe we know not, as in every instance related the 
charm was broken before the destined victim reached the wily 
animal; yet the escape was not without pain and sickness. 
Dr. W. supports these relations by giving the highest charac- 
ter to the narrators, amone whom were a physician anda 
clergyman, by quoting from the Phil. Trans. an account of a 
mouse having been charmed in Italy by a viper, and a variety 
of instances trom Vaillant’s Travels in Africa. Having fully 
established, as he supposes, the existence of the fascinating 
power, he attempts to account for it by conjecturing that the 
serpent operates by means of an effluvia, which he darts from 
his own eyes into those of the unfortunate victim, and closes 
his dissertation by showing the high opinion of the serpent 
entertained by the ancients. 

Dr. Barton, in the 4th vol. of the Philadeiphia Phil. Trans. 
has undertaken to prove the non-existence of such a power, and 
that, in every instance in which it has been supposed to ope- 
rate, the animals suid to be charmed were affected by fear for 
their young, endangered by the near approach of the serpent. 
Dr. Barton likewise proves that no disagreeable efluvia pro- 
ceeds from the serpent, which is confirmed by another paper 
in the same volume, and that birds and other animals have 
been confined with them, without the least injury. Dr. B. in 
this paper shows that the rattle snake, of which most of these 
stories are related, very seldom feeds on birds, and that its 
fascinating power, even supposing it to exist, could be of little 
or no use to it, and that therefore it would be contrary to rea- 
son to suppose the snake endued with it. Much of this rea- 
soning will not indeed apply to the fascination of human be- 
ings, which appears to us to be very similar to the fascinaticn 
among the fanaticks in many parts of our country. Whether 
the serpent there operates by an efiluvia from the eyes, we 
know not ; but the real cause we believe to be precisely the 
same, viz. effect upon the imagination, which is very percep- 
tible in all the instances related by Dr. W. Had he observed 
the fanaticks in Vermont, and attentively perused the famous 
report of Franklin and others to the king of France upon the 
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subject of animal magnetism, we think, he must have observ- 
ed the resemblance, and that he would have been at no loss to 
account for this wonderful power. Dr. W. seems to have 
mistaken the opinions of the ancients upon this subject. He 
says that “ the highest degree of malice was expressed by the 
ancients by the phrase of a serpent that would not be charmed, 
that is, physically divested of his power to bite.’ What rela- 
tion the latter clause of this sentence has to the former, we 
are unable to discover ; but neither the passages which he 
quotes from scripture, nor any authority we have met with 
among the ancients, give the most remote hint of the doc- 
trine of fascination, as here related. That they believed the 
serpent himself subject to be charmed, that is, tamed, seems 
much more probable. Various stories are related by them 
of his extreme tractability, of which there is a remarkable in- 
stance in Lucian upon the impostor Alexander, who carried 
on his deceptions wholly by means of the docility of a ser- 
nent. The fables, in which they were supposed to confer the 
power of divination, are the only ones that we remember, 
where they were honoured with any power over man. 

The other appendices are of little consequence, except No. 
13 in the 2d vol. which contains a *‘ topographical table of the 
towns and counties in the state of Vermont,” and includes the 
census of 1800. They consist principally of speeches (mostly 
Indian), of inscriptions on monuments to persons who died in 
the Canadian wars, &c. which can be inserted only to swell 
the volumes for the doubtful profit of the bookseller. 
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RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 








ARTICLE 22. 


NEW ENGLISH CANAAN, 
OR, 
NEW CANAAN. 


(Continued from page 425, vol. viii.) 


T' uirp book is a description of the feofile planted there, what 
remarkable accidents have hapfifiened there since they were set- 
tled, what tenents they hould, together with the firactice of their 
churches. 

Great allowance must be made for the prejudices of a wri- 
ter who hated the persons he describes, feeling sore from 
what he called their ill usage, and whose object was to ren- 
der them odious tothe parent state. In a former section of the 
book he had said it was “ his chance to be landed in the parts 
of New England, where he found two sorts of people, the one 
Christians, the other infidels, whom he found more full of hu- 
manity than the other.’””> When we consider him as relating 
the affairs of the country, we should recollect, therefore, that 
he was filled with resentment against the inhabitants, who on 
the other hand viewed him as a monster that should be chain- 
ed or driven out of their territories. After giving some ac- 
count of the league which the Plymouth planters made with 
the sachem of these dominions ; he proceeds to describe the 
plantation of Mr. Weston’s people. He tells us that when 
they arrived at Plymouth, they were made welcome ‘ by 
the brethren, while the good cheare lasted, and the strong 
liquors welked,” but when the provisions grew short with 
feasting, they hasted them away to a place called Wessagus- 
cus, and there left them fasting. 

One of the chapters of this book is the Descrifition of a par- 
liament held at Wessaguscus,and the actes. This we shall tran- 
scribe, on account of a story which has been been trumpeted 
about, with a view to ridicule the people of New England, and 


especially the fathers of Plymouth plantation, with whom it 
had no concern. 


** Master Weston’s plantation being settled at Wessaguscus, his ser- 


vants, many of them, lazy persons, that would use no endeavours to 
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seke the benefit of the country, some of them fell sick and died. One 
among the rest, an able bodied man, that ranged the woodes, to see what 
it would afford, lighted by accident on an Indian barne, and from thence 
did take acappe full of corne. The savage owner of it finding, by the 
foote, some English had bin there, came to the plantation, and made 
complaint. 

** The chief commander of the company after this called a parliament 
of all his people but those who were sick, and ill atease. And wisely 
now, they must consult upon this huge complaint, that a privy knife, or 
string of beades would wellhave qualified, and Edward Johnson was a 
special judge of this business : The fact was then in repetition, construc- 
tion made that it was fellony, and by the laws of England punished with 
death ; and this in execution must be put, for an example, and likewise 
to appease the salvage, when straitways one arose, moved as it were 
with some compassion, and said that he could well gainsay the formér 
sentence, yet hee had conceived within the compasse of his brain, an 
embryon, that was of special consequence to be delivered and cherished, 
he said, that it would most aptly serve to pacifie the salvages complaint, 
and save the life of one that might (if neede should be) stand them in 
good steade, being younge and stronge, fit for resistance against an ene- 
my which might come unexpected for any thing they knew. The ora- 
tion made was liked of every one, and hee intreated to proceede to shew 
the meanes how this could be performed: Sayes hee, you all agree that 
one must die, and one shall die ; this younge man’s cloaths we will take 
off, and put upon one, that is old and impotent, a sickly person, that can- 
not escape death, such is the disease on him confirmed, that die he 
must; put the younge man’s cloaths on this man, and let the sick 
man be hanged in the other’s steade: Amen, sayes one, and so sayes 
many more. 

‘* And this had like to have proved the final sentence, and become 
there confirmed by act of parliament, to after ages, for a president, but 
that one, with a raven’s voice, begun to croake and rave for revenge, and 
put by that conclusive motion, alledging such deceipts might be the 
meanes hereafter to exasperate the minds of the exasperated salvages, 
and that by his death, they should shew their zeal for justice, and there- 
fore he should die ; This was concluded ; yet nevertheless a scruple 
was made ; now tocountermand this act, did represent itself unto their 
mindes, which was how they should do, to get this man’s good wil. 
This was indeed a special obstacle, for without, they all agreed it would 
be dangerous for any man to attempt the execution of it, lest mischiefe 
should befall them every man. He was a person who in his wrath was 
a‘second Sampson, able to beat out their brains with the jaw bone of an 
ass. Therefore they called the man and by persuasion got him fast 
bound in jest, and then hanged him up hard by in good earnest, who 


with a weapon, and at liberty, would have put all those wise judges of 


the parliament to a pittiful non plus, (as it has been credibly reported) 
and made the chief judge of them all buckle unto him.” 
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This seems like romance from the pen of one who had a 
luxuriant fancy, rather than one desirous of communicating 
true intelligence. But it is a fact mentioned by grave his- 
torians as well as by Morton ; and by Butler, the author of 
Hudibras, who might have related it todivert the merry wags 
of Charies’s court, by telling of the saints in New England, 
who hung a bed rid weaver fora useful cobler. Mr. Hubbard 
tells the story as serious ; or says the Plymouth people allow- 
ed there was some foundation for it. Of those who had been 
concerned in a theft, when the Indians insisted upon having 
the ringleader punished— They hanged one who was less 
culpable, and not likely to live, in his stead. Others say, they 
deceived the Indians, and hanged up one who died of sickness 
or famine, a little while before.” European writers have 
transferred the story from Weston’s plantation to the Ply- 
mouth settlement, and by some to New England people at 
large. 

Morton was prejudiced in favour of Weston’s company, but 
was too fond of a jest, to let any thing escape him that would 
afford entertainment to his readers. 

Our author differs from our other early historians in the ac- 
count of Wollaston’s company, more than in any thing else. He 
was interested in this business, and wished to have the truth 
concealed where his own character would suffer by it. He 
endeavoured to make others believe that all the other Ply- 
mouth settlers could allege against him and his company was, 
that they read the common prayer book, or worshipped accord- 
ing to the form of the church of England. By this he was 
more likely to gain the point which he wanted to carry, viz. 
to change the government of New England, and become him- 
self a great man of the country. 

He gives however a diverting account of the capture of the 
place, as well as the proceedings of the company, which ex- 
cited the resentment of purer characters. 

“ The Separatists envying the prosperity and hope of the 
plantation at Ma-re Mount (which they perceived began to 
come forward, and to be in a good way for gaine in the bea- 
ver trade) contrived together against mine host especially 
(himself) who was the owner of the plantation, and made upa 
party against him, &c. 

They set upon mine honest host, at a place called Wessa- 
suscus, where, by accident, they found him. The inhabitants 
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the country, were produced against him. He was fined 100 
pounds, and nothing, says Hutchinson, but his age saved him 
from the whipping post. Being unable to pay the sum laid 
upon him, he went to Acamenticus, and died a year or two 
after. 

The remaining chapters of the history of New Canaan, are 
rather satires upon the brethren of the Plymouth church, than 
a collection of facts to inform the reader. The author has a 
trick of playing upon names, which jis biting with the tooth 
of detraction, calling one Innocence Faircloath, another Mat- 
thias Charterparty, or master Bubble; as he had taken off 
Dr. Noddy, and Capt. Littheworth. These might serve a ludi- 
crous purpose, but it isa species of wit easily come at. No 
kind of humour was however more fashionable during the 
seventeenth century. The celebrated author of the Magnalia, 
thought he confuted all the remarks of Oldmixon upon his 
book, by giving him the name of Old Vick’s son, which might 
avail more than a good argument with that generation, but 
would be called by this, a despicable pun. 

Our author has also indulged his turn for sarcasm in de- 
scribing the mode of preaching adopted by the Plymouth 
brethren. No man was allowed to preach with notes, but every 
gifted brother might speak, prophecy, &c. Ifa preacher had 
been ordained in the church of England, it was not considered ; 
as ordination ; and such an one was not allowed any privilege 
except he would “ disclaim his former calling to the minis- 
try, as heretical, and seck a new calling after their fantastical 
inventions.” 

How far this is true we pretend not to say; but if so, they 
differed from the fathers of Massachusetts, who publicly ac- 
knowledged their ordinations in England to be valid, and when 
hands were laid on to designate the pastor to a particular 
church, according to governour Winthrop, they always said it 
was not “to renew the ordination.” It was one of the charges 
also against Roger Williams, that he renounced communion 
with the Boston church, because they did not disclaim their 
former ordination, and call the church of England idolatrous. 

Notwithstanding the many excellences of those men who 
came over to New Plymouth, we must allow some blame for 
this kind of bigotry, and as large a share for the encourage- 
ment they gave to fanatical exhorters. Even if men have gilts, 
and are useful at religious conferences, they ought not to in- 
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vade the pastoral office. Their talents may inspire admira- 
tion; but to feed the flock with knowledge and understanding, 
a man ought to be as respectable for labour, learning, sound 
judgment and speech, as for fluency and zeal. 

There must be a stated ministry to make churches flour- 
ish. Without this, as one speaks feelingly upon the subject, 
“ there may be frreachers in abundance, /astors there can be 
none.” 


INTELLIGENCE. 


TRANSLATION OF PARTS OF VILLERS’S COUP D’OEIL. 
(Continued from page 420, vol. viii.) 


BIBLICAL LITERATURE, OF THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS, 


Tae records of our religion, that is to say the books and 
fragments of which the bible is composed, form an object of 
constant attention among protestant nations, whose criticks 
and learned men have used and still use In all its extent the 
liberty which has been allowed them, of submitting to exami- 
nation these precious monuments of ages so remote, and peo- 
ple so different. While we leave to these writings that cha- 
racter of sacredness which revelation gives them, we ought 
not in fact the less to regard them as composed at certain 
times and in givencircumstances. Though inspired, the form 
in which they appear is not the less the work of the hand of 
many, and this is enough to authorize us to examine them 
like other monuments of antiquity, like the fragments of Li- 
nus and Sauchoniathon. The labours of the learned men of 
Germany, their recent advances in this sort of critick, the 
connection of these researches with the subject of the orien- 
tal and most ancient mythology, in short, this whole grand 
subject of biblical exegesis, is worthy of the highest degree 
of attention from the learned men and thinkers of every 
country, whatever may be in other respects their religious 
opinions. 

Notwithstanding all researches into the Hebrew writings 
belonging in fact to oriental literature, as those concerning the 
New Testament belong chiefly to Greek literature ; yet it has 

seemed to me more convenient to unite them in one article, 
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in order to render more conspicuous this particular feature of 
the scientifick activity of the Germans, which is connected 
with some strongly impressed traits of their character. 


NOTICES. 


I. OLD TESTAMENT. 


1. Professor Jahn, of Vienna, who has already enriched the 


‘department of oriental literature with some good works, and 


who in 1802 published a good and useful /rabick Chrestoma- 
thy with an Arabick and Latin Dictionary (in which he had 
the aid of a learned high priest of Syria, Ant. .dryde) has given 
the world a “ Biblia Hebraica” (1808) in four volumes, with 
various readings, &c. 

2. In 1803, Mr. Eichhorn, of Gottingen, published the third 
edition in three volumes of his celebrated ‘* Introduction to 
the study of the Old Testament.’ The first edition had ap- 
peared in 1780, and the second in 1787. Though the publi- 
cation of the third precedes the period to which these notices 
are limited, it is necessary to mention this work, in which 
what may be called /a haute critigue was applied for the first 
time in all its purity to the whole of the books of the Old Tes- 
tament. This Jntroduction, which may be strictly termed a 
classical work, gave a new spring to the study of the ancient 
Hebrew records, and gave rise on many subjects to a learned 
and useful discussion. We shall now mention the principal 
antagonists of Mr. Zichhorn. 

3. One is Mr. Vater, of whom we have already spoken. He 
has published a very profound and solid commentary on the 
Pentateuch, of which the third and last volume appeared in 
1805. He then announces some opinions different from Mr. 
Eichhorn’s on the five books attributed to Moses. The third 
volume, in particular, contains a remarkable dissertation, 
which occupies more than 300 pages, on the origin of the Pen- 
tateuch. Mr. Vater then employs all the force and perspica- 
city of his critical powers, to show that the different books of 
this collection are composed of fragments which were never 
made to be united in the same work. One of the journalists, 
who have given accounts of this commentary, has remarked 
that Mr. Vater has fulfilled the wish and the conditions of the 
celebrated Richard Simon, who, after speaking (in his His- 
toire Crit. de V.T. L.i. ch. 6) of 4darbanel and of his cri- 
tique of some of the sacred books, adds ; * Il n’ y a qu’ a ap- 
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pliquer au Pentateuque les mémes raisons que cet auteur 
employe pour prouver, que les livres qui portent les noms de 
Josue et de Solomon ne sont ‘point d’eux, et l’on sera convain- 
cu, que le Pentateuque ne peut étre tout-d-fait de Moyse.” 

3. The second antagonist worthy to support opinions differ- 
ent from Mr. Eichhorn’s is Professor De Wette of Heidel- 
berg. He is publishing, in successive volumes, “ Fragments 
on the study of the Old Testament,” at Halle ; an excellent 
collection, the continuation of which is much to be desired. 
The first volume is enriched with a preface from the celebrat- 
ed professor Griesbach at Jena. It contains a “critical essay 
on the authenticity of the books of Chronicles, with considera- 
tions on the history of the books and legislation of Moses.” 
This essay is intended to accompany the learned researches 
of M. Vater on the Pentateuch.—A still more important work, 
the first volume of which Mr. De Wette published in 1807, is 
his “ Critique on the history of the Israelites.” The author 
there subjects the books of the Pentateuch to a luminous and 
powerful test ; he denies them the character of purely histo- 
rical works, and regards them as the Epopee, or Epick of the 
Jewish theocracy. In these investigations, Mr. De Wette is 
powerfully assisted by the labours of his predecessors Vater, 
Ilgen, and Eichhorn himself him.—It is impossible to praise 
too much a new piece by the same author, inserted in the last 
number of the Studies of Mess. Daub and Creutzer,and which 
is entitled, * A Fragment on the particular character of He- 
braism.’ This piece is as remarkable for the elevated 
thoughts, as for the solid erudition which it discovers.—Fi- 
nally, in concert with professor dugusti of Jena, (to whom 
oriental literature has various important obligations, of which 
we cannot speak here because they are of too old a date) Mr. 
De Wette announces a complete translation of the Bible, of 
which we cannot but form good hopes, after the principles 
which have guided his labours. 

3. The Exegetes of Germany have long discovered their 
partiality to the book of Jod, that precious fragment of very 
ancient Arabick or Chaldaick literature. The late A@chaélis, 
Mr. Schnurrer (correspondent of the class) Mess. Hufnagel, 
Dathe, Eichhorn, Stuhlmann, (minister of Hamburg, 1804) 
have given translations, explications and commentaries of this 
canonical book. In 1806 Mr. Rosenmuller, the son, published 


at Leipsick a Latin translation of it with very important notes. 
VOL. Ix. 8 
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(He had before published a similar work on the Psadms in three 
volumes 8vo. and he proposes to go through the whole of the 
Old Testament in the same manner.) To return to the book 
of Job, Mr. Pareau, professor of theology and oriental litera- 
ture at Harderwyk, announces a critical edition. He has pub- 
lished at Deventer, 1807, an 8vo. volume as a specimen of his 
labours, entitled, ““Commentatio de immortalitatis ac vitae fu- 
turae notitiis, ab antiquissimo Jobi scriptore.”—It is in the 27th 
chapter that Mr. Pareau finds indications of the doctrine of 
aifuture life ; a doctrine which has been rather commonly 
supposed to be unnoticed by the author of this book. Mr. 
Pareau brings together on this subject all that antiquity has 
transmitted to us of the different opinions of the eastern na- 
tions on this important point of religious doctrine. (1 have 
given this notice of Mr. Pareau’s work, though I had deter- 
mined not to mention the labours of the learned of Holland, 
which merit a separate consideration, as well on account of 
their number, as of the different spirit by which they are di- 
rected.) 

6. “ Salomonis regis et sapientis quae supersunt, ejusque 
esse perhibentur, omnia ex Ebraeo Latiné vertit, notasque, ubi 
opus esse visum est, adjecit J. Fr. Schedling.” (One vol. 8vo. 
Stutg. 1806.) The author was led to this work by being 
charged with a commission to translate into the vulgar tongue 
the books of Proverbs and Ecclesiastes, for the use of the 
churches in the kingdom of Wirtemberg. It is a valuable 
supplement to the labours of Schultens, Michaelis, Eichhorn, 
Griesinger, Dathe and others, on the books which pass under 
the name of Solomon. 

7. Libri Jesu Siractdae, Graece: ad fidem codicum et ver- 
sionum emendatus, et perpetua annotatione illustratus a Car. 
Gottl. Bretschneider.” (1806,—Ratisbon, a large vol. 8vo.) 
This work of a young and learned professor of the university 
of Wirtemberg, is, without contradiction, the best which has 
yet appeared on the book of Eccleszasticus. ‘The commentary 
is in an excellent style of criticism. Mr. Brétschneider pro- 
mises a similar one on the book of Wisdom. He had before 
riven a brilliant proof of his talents in this branch, by his 
“ Lexici in Interpretes Graecos V. T. maxime scriptores apo- 
cryphos, Spicilegium. Post Bielium et Schleusnerum,” which 
appeared at Leipsick, 1805. 
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As Mr. Bretschneider is exercising his critique on the 
books called the Apocrypha, it is proper to mention here, that 
in 1804 Mr. Augusti published a good critical edition of the 
Apocrypha.“ Libri V. T. Apocryphi. Textum Graecum re- 
cognovit, et variarum lectionum delectum adjecit J.C. W- 
Augusti Lit. orient. prof.” Leips. Svo. 1804. 

8. Professor Justi, of Marburg, who published about six 
years ago some very acute “ Considerations on the national 
song's of the Hebrews,” promises, for 1809, an “Anthology of 
ancient Hebrew poetry, during its different periods.” Every 
morceau will be given in the original, with a metrical trans- 
lation, and notes historical and explanatory. 

9, “ Essay towards a history of the Jews in China, accom- 
panied with interesting details respecting their sacred books 
in the synagogue of Kai-fong-fu, by Mr. de Murr, correspon- 
dent of the class. Halle, 1806.’’ The notice of the Jesuit 
Koegler on the bibles of the Chinese Jews, is to be found in 
this book of Mr. de Murr, with the remarks of Sacy, and 
Tychsen of Rostock. 

10. ** Information about Asia, for the friends of biblical anti- 
quities, of history, and oriental literature ; by Dr. Ar. Th. 
Hartmann.’ Oldenburg. 2 vols. 8vo. 1806 and 7. Very 
learned and curious researches, on the first chapters of Gene- 
sis In particular, and the original abode of the human race. 
The author has admitted much controversy in his work, be- 


cause he has undertaken to refute the hypotheses of Hasse 


and of Buttmann on the latter subject——Mr. Hartmann, pro- 
fessor at the Oldenburg Lycaeum, has rendered frequent ser- 
vices to biblical and oriental literature. 

11. “ On the system of Emanation and of Pantheism in the 
most remote antiquity among the Orientals, and the writers 
of the Old and New Testaments. [Erfurt 1806. Essay of a 
Jearned and intelligent man, which casts mucl light on seve- 
ral points of the oriental, greek, and mosaick philosophy. 
The author, who remains anonymous, promises a complete 
body of researches into the theoretick philosophy of the sacred 
writers. 

12. The theological faculty of the university of Gottingen, 
proposed in 1802, for the subject of its annual prize, an exa- 
mination of Gnosticism, in the Old. and New Testament, and 
in the apocryphal books, and the relation which might exist 
between it and the opinions of the Gnostics of the first and 
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second age of the church. Dr. Horn, now professor of theo- 
logy at Dorpat, obtained the prize. His memoir, written in 
Latin, was full of learning, and of fine and new views; and 
suggests some bold notions. Since that time, the author has 
published it in German, remodelled and augmented to make 
three volumes, the first of which only has appeared (Hanov. 
1805) entitled, “ On the Gnosticism of the Bible, or a prag- 
matical exposition of the religious philosophy of the east, to 
promote the understanding of the Sacred Scriptures.” This 
work, the two remaining volumes of which are earnestly de- 
sired, throws much light on the origin of the ancient philo- 
sophical and religious doctrines of the East, especially in Ju- 
daea, Persia and India. 

13. Finally ; we must mention two works which iJlustrate 
biblical antiquities, “ The history of the Hebrew nation,” by 
Mr. G. ZL. Bauer ; and the “ Anthropology of the bible,” by 
the learned Catholick theologian Mr. Oderthur of Wurtzburg. 
(2d vol. 1808, 3d 1809, at Munster.) 


VO THE PUBLICK. 

Tne Massachusetts Historical Society,by the publication of 
the tenth volume of their collections, have completed a series 
of documents, not less interesting to the curious, than impor- 
tant to the historian. By multiplying and diffusing, and there- 
by preserving these valuable materials, they have accom- 
plished, thus far, one of the principal purposes of their asso- 
ciation. And although they cannot boast of having excited 
any general interest in the local and statistical history of our 
country, yet their volumes abound with proofs that, under the 
auspices of their institution, individual attempts have been 
fostered, and stimulated to many honourable and useful exer- 
tions, in these branches of historical science. The origin and 
progress of various towns and sections of our country have 
been ascertained and illustrated. “The character and conduct 
of the first settlers, and their immediate descendants, have 
been made the subjects of minute and learned investigation. 
Much light has been thrown on the language and usages of 
the savage abcriginals, and on the policy and the prowess, by 
which they were either conciliated, or subdued. Consider- 
able advances also have been made in exploring the civil and 
ecclesiastical institutions cf our ancestors. The whole series 
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has been furnished with a chronological table, and with most 
complete general indexes, compiled with minute accuracy and 
singular exactness, which facilitate casual inquiry and particu- 
lar research. 

In reviewing their works, and recalling to recollection the 
circumstances, under which they have been prosecuted, the 
Society have reason to rejoice in the degree of their success, 
rather than to lament, that they have not been enabled to rea- 
lize all their anticipations. It cannot be expected, in a coun- 
try, comparatively new, where opportunities for literary lei- 
sure are few, and men’s thoughts, necessarily occupied, chiefly, 
by the concerns of active live, that any very general, or lively, 
interest can be excited, concerning the events of early and 
distant periods of national history. Accordingly the labours 
of the Historical Society have received but little attention, or 
encouragement, beyond the circle of the immediate friends of 
the institution. The expense of publication has been defray- 
ed, almost wholly, by the contribution of individual mem- 
bers ; many of whom, from the nature of the institution, have 
been necessarily selected from a profession, much more dis- 
tinguished for learning, piety, and zeal, in every good work, 
than for pecuniary rewards, or possessions. 

Under the embarrassments and discouragements, with 
which they have, for eighteen years, been obliged to strug- 
gle, the Society have persevered, supported by a conscious- 
ness of the importance of their objects, and a certainty that 
the time would not be distant, when their value would be justly 
appreciated by their countrymen. That time, they flatter 
themselves, is already commencing. They find that their 
works have become objects of research, and demand, in vari- 
ous partsof the union; that a deficiency of the early volumes 
makes complete sets almost impossible to be procured. Their 
original value is, of consequence, greatly augmented, and even 
at an increased price they are rarely to be obtained. 

These circumstances have suggested to the Society, the 
expediency of making the following statement and proposals 
to the publick, and thereby offering an opportunity, which 
will, probably, never occur again, to such private gentlemen, 
publick and town library-societies and literary institutions, as 
wish to possess a complete copy of their publications, to ob- 
tain it, at the present publishing price of the single volumes. 
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The Society have on hand, a sufficient number of the last 
volumes of their works to enable them, by the republication 
of some of the earliest, to furnish one hundred entire sets. It 
is, therefore, their intention to republish the deficient volumes, 
if subscribers enough shall appear for that number of sets. 
For this purpose they propose the following conditions : 

1. Each subscriber shall receive one complete set, consist- 
ing of ten volumes, in boards, payable as the several volumes 
shall be delivered, at one dollar and fifty cents the volume, or 
fiiteen dollars the set. 

2. Any subscriber, who has detached volumes may have 
his set completed by subscribing for the particular numbers 
wanting, at the same price. 


From the London Monthly Magazine. 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE. 


Report onthe Progress of the Sciences from the Fpoch of the French 
Revolution (1789) to the Year 1808, made by a Commission of the In- 
stitute of France, by order of the Emperour Napoleon. 


Hts Majesty being in his Council of State,* a deputation from 
the class of History and Ancient Literature of the Institute, 
composed of Messrs. Levesque, President ; Boissy-d’Anglas, 
Vice-President ; Dacier, Perpetual Secretary ; Sylvestre de 
Sacy, Visconti, Pastoret, Gosselin, Degerando, Brial, Sainte- 
Croix, Dutheil, Ameilbon, being presented by the Minister of 
the Home Department, and admitted to the bar of the Coun- 
cil, the President spoke as follows : 


SIRE, 

All the sciences with which the class of history and ancient 
titerature of the Institute is occupied, and of which it has the 
honour of presenting to your Imperial Majesty the actual 
state, have one common centre : all concur in preparing their 
materials and their modes of proceeding ; all have made a 
eradual progress, and criticism which throws a light upon 
them all, is in some measure, a science of our time. 

Modern history, which originated in France nearly at the 
same time with the monarchy, cultivated in France during 
axes in which it was silentin every other country, either bore 


* S tting of Saturday, the 29th of February, 1803. 
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away the palm, or gloriously contended for it, in the ages of 
learning. Reduced to a temporary silence, while publick 
confusion stifled its voice, it appeared at one time likely to be 
buried under the ruins of all social institutions. It is to your 
Majesty that it owes its regeneration. 

M. Dacier then read the following report. 

It is not with literature, sire, as with the accurate and the 
natural sciences, the real state of which may at every instant 
be known, and their progress calculated ; the state of litera- 
ture can only be estimated by the works it produces. If they 
be good, literature supports itself ; if but middling or bad, 
literature either declines or retrogrades : if they excel, it ad- 
vances. Thus the report which the class presents to your 
Majesty, is and can be only the result of the examination 
which it has made of the works published in Europe since the 
year 1789, with a statement of the most effectual means of 
maintaining or encouraging each of the branches composing 
what is denominated ancient literature ; a literature which is 
the primitive and everlasting model of taste, if the grand and 
beautiful in letters, as the monuments of ancient sculpture 
and architecture will ever be models in all the arts of design. 

This labour, which would have required a longer space of 
time to be prepared and executed in a manner worthy of the 
subject, and, if it were possible, of the hero who has ordered 
it, includes, under the general titles of philology, antiquities, 
history, oriental languages and literature, ancient geography, 
almost the whole circle of letters, with an indication of the 
efforts made within the last twenty years by French and fo- 
reign literati, to make some additions to the immense and 
magnificent edifice of human knowledge. The class has 
thought fit to join to their report, a view relative to legislation 
and philosophy, in order to discharge a portion of the debt of 
the class of moral and political sciences, to which it has in 
part succeeded. 

Your majesty will see, that notwithstanding the political 
troubles which have agitated France, it has not hitherto re- 
mained behind-hand in any branch of literature ; but it is with 
pain that we are obliged to state to you that several of its parts 
are threatened with a speedy and nearly total annihilation. 
Philology, which is the basis of all sound literature, and that 
on which rests the certainty of history, and the knowledge of 
what is past, which has shed so much lustre on the academy 
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of belles lettres, scarcely finds any cultivators. The learned 
men, whose labours still fertilize its domain, for the most part 
the remains of a generation about to disappear, see rising 
about them but a small number of persons capable of replac- 
ing them. By pointing out the evil to your majesty, we are 
assured that your powerful hand will apply the proper remedy. 

Nevertheless, sire, these learned men, the faithful guardi- 
ans of the precious deposit of acquired knowledge, and of the 
temple consecrated by the present time, to the times past and 
to come, appear to redouble their zeal and energy in propor- 
tion as their number diminishes, and as they approach nearer 
the end of their career. Of this an unquestionable testimony 
is given by four volumes of the posthumous memoirs of the 4 
academy of belles lettres, which will shortly appear, and to 
which they have greatly contributed, as well as by the two vo- 
lumes of the memoirs of our class, which have already begun 
to be printed at the imperial presses, agreeably to a decree of 
your majesty ; and these we do not deem unworthy of form- 
ing a continuation of the valuable collection of the works of 
that illustrious academy. ‘This testimony, may, if necessary, 
be confirmed by the important translation of Herodotus, the 
father of history, become in our language a treasure of know- 
iedge as various as it is profound and uncommon ; by the cri- 
tical examination of the historians of Alexander the Great ; 
by the translation of EXschylus, the most difficult of the Greek 
tragick poets ; works eminently philological and critical : and 
by a multitude of others, all extremely commendable, and 
which we refer to in our report. 

The language of monuments and inscriptions, that depart- 
ment of Latin literature which is to transmit to posterity, in a 
manner at once simple, noble, and concise, the events of the 
present time, has lately been reduced to more certain rules, 
and recalled to the imitation of the most excellent models. i 

The science of antiquities has made very considerable pro- 
gress, whichis in a great measure due to France. The study F 
of monuments has shed unexpected light on that of philology 
and history, and has in return drawn from them that solid and 
enlightened criticism, by means of which the science of me- 
dals has, within our time, been reduced to a regular system. 
The Greek and Latin paleographies have attained a degree of 
perfection unknown to our predecessors. Archaeology, which 
elucidates monuments, has renounced its chimeras, and is be- 
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come the depositary, or the faithful interpreter of the man- 
ners, customs, rites, events, and arts of antiquity. The 
admirable remains of ancient sculpture which your majesty 
has already caused to be removed, and is still about to have 
removed, from the banks of the Tiber to your new Rome, 
will enhance the importance of the science Fi antiquities, and 
more and more facilitate its progress. Ancient iconography 
revived by one of your looks, will place before our eyes the 
images too long neglected, of the great men of antiquity, your 
ancestors in glory, and whose sublime and immortal inheri- 
tance you have been able to conquer and extend. 

Oriental literature, which was before so much indebted to 
France, far from being neglected, has been enriched by some 
discoveries, and a considerable number of useful works. A 
new school established for teaching the principal living lan- 
guages of the east, the possession of a multitude of different 
oriental types, which places the imperial presses at the head 
of the first typographical establishments in Europe ; a new 
professorship of Persian, created by your majesty at the col- 
lege of France ; are distinguished favours conferred on this 
branch of literature, and certain pledges of its future pro- 
gress : but what chiefly ensures its advancement, is that your 
Majesty has resolved that it should be admitted to contend 
for the great decenorial prizes instituted by your munificence. 
It were to be wished that literature might also be indebted to 
you for editions of the best oriental writers, in order to render 
accessible to the studious youth, the sources of that literature 
which could hitherto have been approached but by very few. 

Among the essential characters of true philosophy, as taught 
by Socrates, and the wise men of all ages, we have sought the 
rule necessary to appreciate the merit of the labours of which 
this science is the object, and we have had the good fortune 
to find, in different countries, writers who preserved it in all 
its purity, and rendered it productive ; who have pointed out 
some improvements in doctrines conducive to sound morality, 
improvements which console us for the deviations imputed to 
philosophy, but which philosophy disavows. We have at- 
tempted to exhibit a view of the revolutions which it has ex- 
perienced in Germany, and to present an abstract of the ser- 
vices rendered to it by the Scottish school. 

France has furnished us with two principal results: the 
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and the history of philosophy, a history of which our literature 
was hitherto in want. 

If the progress made in the different sciences within the 
Jast twenty years, be in a great measure due to the many dis- 
tinguished men in the science of legislation whom France 
possesses ; itis nearly all to be ascribed to the knowledge, to 
the active foresight, the wisdom, and the unshaken resolution 
of government. 

The Napoleon code, so worthy of its great name, has been 
given to France, and offered as a model to Europe ; schools 
have been formed, where great numbers of pupils receive 
useful lessons ; a code of civil proceedings, and a commer- 
cial code have been published ; a new criminal code is now 
preparing, and promises to France new benefits. Neverthe- 
less, our civilians have never ceased labouring for the im- 
provement of legisiation, and some have very usefully second- 
ed the profound views of the supreme head of the empire. 
Even at the time when the disorder of our laws was at once 
the cause and the effect of our publick misfortunes, foreig- 
nerssought amongst the works previously published by French- 
men, principles capable of improving legislation ; and Ger- 
many, so abundant in learned civilians, was not afraid to set 
the example, and to translate our books, for the purpose of en- 
riching the legislative works ordered by its princes. Our 
codes have suddenly given rise to an infinite number of com- 
mentaries, some of which may not be unworthy of the appro- 
bation of well-informed men. The rights of nature, and the 
laws of nations, have likewise been cultivated, and*some ele- 
mentary works have been added, in order to facilitate the 
study of them. The rand principles of legislauion and pub- 
Jick morals have been discussed in their necessary relations to 
social order, as well as to the closest bonds of the family and 
community. 

In Germany, as well as in England, and in Italy, several 
treatises have been published on different branches of legisla- 
tion ; some, though few in number, have embraced the whole 
of it. The civil and political laws of the Romans have been 
the especial object of various works published in the same 
countries, and particularly in France, where, a short time be- 
fure the revolution, appeared some publications on the laws 
riven by Moses, Zoroaster, Confucius, to the Hebrews, Per- 


sians, Chinese ; and on those which Mahomet afterwards 
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gave tothe Arabs. France has also diffused new light on the 
federal governments of Greece, so that no part of the science 
of laws, ancient or modern, has been neglected ; and as soon 
as it was permitted to renew the connexion between legislation 
and those fundamental principles, from which it never deviates 
without danger to the repose and happiness of nations, the 
study was resumed with an ardour which daily promises new 
SUCCESS. | | 

Since the death of d’Anville, whose labours nearly fix the 
state of ancient geography, at the time which we are now con- 
sidering, several works published in different countries, parti- 
cularly in France, contributed to its improvement. The opi- 
nions of the principal geographers of the school of Alexan- 
dria, and the whole system of geography of the Greeks, have 
been rescued from oblivion, and the kind of annihilation to 
which they appeared condemned during fifteen centuries. 
The developement of this system, by giving rise to new ideas, 
has afforded abundant means of extending this species of 
knowledge so necessary to history, as it serves to determine 
the situation of the places, and to circumscribe, with precision, 
the countries which were the scenes of memorable events. A 
great number of the difficulties and uncertainties which ob- 
scured the greater part of geographical discussions, have al- 
ready been removed ; and this science, so long conjectural, may 
henceforward aspire to a rank among the accurate sciences. 

Several travels through Europe, Asia, and Africa, under- 
taken for the purpose of visiting countries better known to the 
ancients than they were in our time, have also contributed to 
extend the sphere of our knowledge of ancient geography. 
The glorious expedition of your majesty to Egypt, in parti- 
cular, has made us acquainted with that land of prodigies, 
which always revives the most astonishing recollections ; and 
our geographers will soon connect with the new map, which 
they anxiously expect, all the knowledge transmitted to us by 
antiquity respecting that classick country. 

Several parts of Greece, and the environs of the Bospho- 
rus, have been surveyed with the greatest care, within about 
twenty years. This great operation will give a new inter- 
est to, and throw new light on, the ancient description of 
those shores, the celebrity of which has been increasing dur- 
ing thirty centuries. 
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Piedmont, the Alps, a great part of Italy, now better known 
than formerly, have presented numerous discoveries to those 
geographers who have occupied themselves with the state of 
the country while under the domination of the Romans. 

The western coasts of a portion of Africa, and the geogra- 
phy of India, rectified in many points, have made known to 
us the principal places visited by ancient navigators, who re- 
sorted to those remote regions for commercial purposes. 

Ancient geography has made some progress : the trans- 
lation of Strabo, ordered by your majesty, and the zeal of 
those who cultivate that science, are pledges of its future ad- 
vances. 

History, the great instructress of mankind, as Cicero calls 
it, has perhaps been cultivated by no nation so much as by 
ours ; and none has produced so creat a number of historians 
worthy of being quoted. ‘To find the first link of the long 
chain formed by them, we must go back nearly to the origin 
of the monarchy, as far as Gregory of Tours, who wrote un- 
der the grandsons of Clovis ; and the last link includes the 
present time. Italy is indebted to a Frenchman for the first 
history of Rome written by a modern; it was likewise a 
Frenchman who first acguainted the English with their own 
history. The epoch fixed by your majesty, was gloriously 
prepared and opened in France by a history of the private life 
of the Greeks, of their manners, their learning, their opinions, 
their philosophy ; which has been translated into all lan- 
evaces, and read throughout all Europe : but France was soon 

compelled to relinquish the hope of reaping the produce of 
the soil which she had so long and so successfully cultivated. 
History, which is no longer herself when she ceases to be 
free, was, during many years, reduced to silence ; and how 
could she have raised her voice, when liberty was repressed 
in the name of liberty ? She withdrew into neighbouring coun- 
tries : she laspired Muller ; she inspired Mitford ; and lent 
her pen to writers previously accustomed to handle it, and 
who have employed it to advantage. 

However, some men of letters in France continued in soh- 
cude and silence their studies and their labours ; and as soon 
as circumstances permitted, there appeared in the collections 
of the Institute, a considerable number of notices of manu- 
rcripts end memoirs relative to our history of the middle age, 
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and to diplomacy. The fourteenth volume of the Collection 
of the Historians of France, has been published by the order, 
and under the auspices, of government ; the fifteenth is in the 
press, as well as the fifteenth volume of the Collection of the 
Ordinances of the Kings of the third French Dynasty. Other 
works of the same kind have beer’ suspended, and yet wait, it 
is true, for continuators ; and we must confess to your majes- 
ty, though with great regret, that we have no hopes that all 
will find them, unless one of your powerful looks should re- 
vive this species of study, by which France had rendered her- 
self illustrious during upwards of two centuries, and which 
she now seems to have entirely abandoned. 

The history of Russia, written by a Frenchman, has been 
augmented and improved in anew edition. The history of 
the Roman republick has been treated in a new point of view; 
that of the Lower Empire has been resumed, and is now com- 
pleting. The history of the unsettled governments of France, 
and of its long misfortunes, has been written in a style, and 
with colours, suitable to the subject. The historical and po- 
litical view of Europe, during ten years, has been delineated 
with as much truth as elegance and ability. The view of the 
revolutions of this same part of the world, lately published, is 
a work which it will be useful to read before the history, and 
to keep sight of, in reading it. The author has judiciously 
avoided the prolixity which some of our historians may be 
justly reproached with: they wish to turn all their researches 
to some account ; whatever has cost them trouble acquires 
importance in their eyes. Our contemporaries must be in a 
state of mind more fit than their predecessors to write histo- 
ry. ‘They have witnessed so many great subversions, such 
great calamities, such great actions, so great a man, that what- 
ever is not truly great, will to them appear little. From all _ 
the grand objects which they have seen, they have undoubt- 
edly learned to see grandly ; and one who sees thus, will al- 
ways express himself with force, dignity, and conciseness. 

His majesty replied nearly in the following words : 

Gentlemen, presidents, secretary, and deputies, of the third 
class of the Institute : I take a great interest in the prospe- 
rity of the sciences, and more particularly in the success of 
vour labours. You may always rely on my protection. 
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MAP OF GERMANY. 

TueE successes of the French armies, and their long resi- 
dence in Germany, have procured them an advantage which 
they formerly dispensed with in their’ victories, but of which 
they will not fail to avail themselves in their future military 
enterprizes. They have put themselves in possession of a 
map of Germany, surpassing all its predecessors in perfection 
and accuracy. Hanover was surveyed by Epaillu, chef de 6a- 
taillon, immediately after its occupation by the corps of Mor- 
tier. In Brandenburg and Silesia, the French had two years 
time to collect the requisite topographical information ; and 
it is not improbable, that the beautiful maps of several provin- 
ces, drawn up by order of the Prussian government, have fal- 
len into their hands ; as their entrance into Berlin was so sud- 
den, that a great quantity of important papers and valuable ef- 
fects could not be secreted. Saxony caused a portion of its 
states tobe surveyed every year: at the request of the French 
sovernment, the work has been for some years accelerated ; 
and the court of Dresden has made such communications as 
were required. It is believed, that the same has been done 
by Denmark, in regard to the duchy of Holstein, and perhaps 
of the whole Cimbrian peninsula. The French government 
has caused not only the northernmost provinces of Germany 
to the North Sea and Baltick, but likewise the counties of 
Stolberg, and the duchies of Weimar, Coburg, Meinungen, 
Hildburghausen, &c. to be surveyed by engincers. It proba- 
bly possesses fewer materials of the former circle of Franco- 
nia: but itis possible that the grand duke of Wurtzburg may 
have further information, to extend the topographical know- 
ledge of those countries. Of Swabia and Upper Austria, the 
reographical dureau at Paris has a beautiful map. Bavaria 
has been surveyed for some time ; and the map of the Tyrol 
is already engraved and sold at Paris. In respect to Austria 
alone, the materials are perhaps rather scanty, as the French 
have remained there too short a time to undertake extensive 
measurements. Itis concluded, that this large and complete 
map will be given to the publick, from the circumstance that 
Swabia has already been engraved at Paris. 
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CATALOGUE, 
OF NEW PUBLICATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


FOR JULY, 1810. 


Sunt bona, sunt quaedam mediocria, sunt mala plura. Mart. 





- NEW WORKS. 


The history of Modern Europe, particularly France, England and 
Scotland; with a view of the progress of society, from the rise of those 
kingdoms, to the late revolutions on the continent ; abridged from Rus- 
sell’s Modern Europe. By a lady of Massachusetts. Price one dollar. 
Boston ; Manning and Loring. 

* An Oration delivered July the 4th, 1810, at the request of the select- 
men of the town of Boston; on the feelings, manners, and principles 
that produced American Independence. By Alexander Townsend. Bos- 
ton; John Eliott. 

* An Oration pronounced at Boston, on the 4th of July, 1810, before 
the Bunker Hill association, and in presence of the supreme executive 
of the commonwealth. By Daniel Waldo Lincoln, Esq. Boston; Pa. 
triot office. 

The Miscellaneous Works of Eliphalet Nott, p. p. President of Union 
College. Boston; Greenleaf. Price 150 cents. 

* An Oration pronounced at Hubbardston, July 4th, 1810 ; the thirty- 
fourth anniversary of American Independence. By William C. White, 
Esq. Published by request of the auditors. Boston; Joshua Belclier. 

* Charles Caldwell’s Oration, 4th July. Philadelphia; Bradford and 
Inskeep. 

we G. Sprague’s Oration, July 4th, 1810. Salem; Pool and 
Palfrey. 

* Dr. Mason’s speech relative to the resignation of his pastoral charge, 
in the city of New York. Philadelphia; Jane Aikin. 

* Peyton Randolph Freeman’s Oration, 4th July. Portsmouth; Wil- 
liam Tread well. 

A Digest of the powers and duties of Sheriffs, Coroners, Constables, 
and Collectors of taxes. By Rodolphus Dickinson, attorney atlaw. Bos- 
ton; Caleb Bingham. Price 175 cents. 

No. I. of the American Medical and Philosophical Register ; on an- 


- nals of medicine, natural history, agriculture, and the arts ; conducted 


by a society of gentlemen. New York; O. S. Van Winkle. 

* Speech of counsellor Sampson, on the trial of James Cheetham, for 
libelling Madam Bonneville, in his life of Thomas Paine ; with a short 
sketch of the trial. New York; Charles Holt. 

* A brief view of the policy and resources of the United States, com. 
prising some strictures on a letter on the genius and dispositions of the 
French government. Philadelphia, 1810. 

* Torpedo war, and submarine explosions. By Robert Fulton. (Fel- 
low of the American philosophical society, and of the United States mi- 
litary and philosophical society.) New York; W. Eliott. 

Perkins and Fairman’s Running Hand, Stereographic Copies. New- 
buryport; Thomas and Whipple. 


* Such books, pamphiets, ete. as are designated by this mark (*) may be found at the Bos- 
ton Athenaeum, 
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NEW EDITIONS. 


The Dominician, a Romance. By Capt. T. Williamson, author of the 
wild sports of the east, in 2 vols. boards. Price $150. New York ; 
I. Riley. 

The Village Pastor and his children ; a novel from the German of Au- 
gustus la Fontaine. New York; D. Longworth. Price 2 dollars. 

Christian Memoirs, in the form of a new pilgrimage to the heavenly 
Jerusalem : an ingenious allegory in imitation of Bunyan’s pilgrim’s pro- 
gress. Boston; Manning and Loring. Price § 1 121-2 cents. 

An Oration pronounced at Dedham, July 4th, 1810. By Theron Met- 
calf, Esq. O. C. Greenleaf. 

* Oration at Newburyport, 4th July, 1810. By Samuel L. Knapp. 
Newburyport ; Ephraim W. Allen. 

Sotheby’s translation of Weiland’s neaslicns in two volumes, 12mo. 
Boston ; J. Belcher. 

The Touchstone of Common Assurances ; or a plain and familiar trea- 
tise, opening the learning of common assurances or conveyances of the 
kingdom. By Wm. Sheppard, Esq. of the Inner Temple. To which is 
added, the laws of several states of the union, relative to common assu- 
rances. First American from Hilliard’s last London edition, 2 volumes. 
New York; I. Riley. 

The natural and civil history of Vermont, by Samuel Williams, v. x. p. 
member of the American academy of arts and sciences of Massachu- 
setts, &c. in 2 vols. octavo. Second edition, corrected and much en- 
larged, with a map of the state. Burlington; S. Mills. 

The Lives of the most eminent Poets, with critical observations on 
their works. Charlestown; S. Etheridge, junior. 

The Poems of Ossian. Translated by James Macpherson, Esq. To 
which are prefixed, Dissertations on the Aera and Poems of Ossian, and 
a Preliminary Discourse, or Keview of the recent controversy relative 
to the authenticity of the Poems. With Engravings on Wood, by An- 
derson. New York; E. Sargeant. , 


WORKS PROPOSED AND IN PRESS. 


William Wells and T. B. Wait and Co. Boston, have in press ; The 
Lady of the Lake. By Walter Scott. From the London quarto edi- 
won. 

Brannan and Morford of Philadelphia, have put to press, a new edi- 
tion of Plutarch’s lives, with notes, historical, and a new life of Plu- 
tarch, together with a preface. By John and William Langhorne, in 6 
vols. 12mo. 

Proposals for publishing by subscription, an interesting work, entitled 
memoirs of the war, in the southern department of the United States 
By an officer of the southern army. 





